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James Smith, a humble man was he 
In worldly goods as you might see, 
But truer heart there none could be. 


All loved and called him Uncle Jim, 
For he was always filled with vim 
In heart and soul and every limb. 


Wherever man with man was met 
He was the idol and the pet; 
Never a cloud on brow was set. 


His hours in deeds of mercy spent 
To aching minds a courage lent, 
And clouds of gloom apart he rent. 


He lived among us many years 

And when he died, eyes filled with 
tears 

That burned as fire oft scars. 

We look to sce him at the door, 

We list for footsteps on the floor; 

Yet back he comes not any more, 


How vacant left he many lives, 

But in our memory yet survivees; 

His worth was more than money 
buys. 


Rudolphus Gray was merchant bold 
Whose object was to gather gold; 
Some say his conscience he had sold. 


At best, we knew he had no friend 
Nor cared he aught of love to lend, 
Or broken heart or life to mend. 


He traveled all the way alone 
Wrapped in himself as cobble stone; 
Discordant was his every tone. 
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A CHOICE 


He passed away one gloomy night 

And from the world was lost to 
sight; 

Fen deeds and thoughts scarce bear 
the light. 


What gained he from this school of 


days 

That might with crown of glory 
blaze 

If he had joined in’ friendship’s 
ways? 


Naught but a sordid, peevish end 
In which remorse with grief must 
blend 


And to life’s core its arrows send. 


Tis small reward to live for self, 
Een though we gain some worldly 
pelf ; 


We needs must leave it on the shelf. 


While others scramble for the same, 
Forgetting, by the morn, the name 
Of him who struggled thus in vain. 


Our prayers should be that while tis 
day 

Humanity’s glad game we play 

‘And be of service on the way. 

So may we leave to those behind 

-L memory both good and hind, 

A path to Truth not hard to find. 

And if another goal we make, 

When from this one our way we take, 

We hnow our God will not forsake. 


Evwarp W. Craxxeuu. 
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A NEW In another part of this issue is given 

CATHEDRAL a description of one of the outstand- 
ing achievements of Scottish Rite 

cathedral building of the present generation. 

The magnificent edifice at Indianapolis conceived in 
the minds of its sponsors sixteen years ago and put 
into permanent form in the years between in a fitting 
testimonial to the fine spirit actuating a devoted group 
of loyal Masonic builders. 

May its shadow be spread in increasing measure 
over the good deeds of the many who will come within 
its portals, and its beauty be a source of inspiration 
to others to whom when the means afford and the oc- 
casion demands may come the impulse to go and do 
likewise. 


WORLD Sometimes it is necessary, in order to 
MASONRY — achieve results, to have a “cause”. Proof 

of this lies in the undisputed fact that 
the whole progress of the human race in its mareh 
toward the present has been motivated and stimulated 
hy causes of various kinds. 

Among the list of great figures in history, from 
Jesus of Nazareth and down through the ages to Fran- 
cis of Assissi, a Becket to John Wesley, and a thou- 
sand other splendid figures, is written, often with fig- 
ures of fire and blood and amid untold suffering, depri- 
vations, persecutions and martyrdom, the records of 
humans striving toward Light and Truth, and that 
happier day, when men may with some degree of con- 
fidence look into the future and lose the sense of an en- 
tire futility of things. 

The Masonic institution has played its part in all 
these advances, and some of its honored ancestors from 
Jacques de Molay, the Knights of Malta and later 
those great Cathedral builders of the middle ages, as 
well as others whose monuments imperishably attest 
their zeal and devotion, have proved an inspiration to 
those of the present day. 

All this is to the credit of the Craft. But it is not 
enough to live in the past-—nor does its reputation 
depend so much on what it has done as on what it is 
doing now or what its course will be in the future. 

These questions are issues to-day as important as 
any that have existed in the past. While possibly 
Hot appearing so pressing’ by reason of the comfort- 
able conditions existing partly as the result of cartier 
sacrifices, yet the complexities of modern life have 
none the less created them. The serious student will 
seck fo find wherein Masonry can play its part in the 
interests of further advancement. 

These remarks are prompted by the receipt of a 
communication from a European country which amid 
the turmoil of war remained at peace. That country 
is Foeday the foeal point of some of the most ardent 
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aspirations of those men and nations to whom the 
thought of War is abhorrent and whose desire and ef- 
forts for peace through the League of Nations are be- 
ing daily striven for. 

At Geneva, Switzerland, in August next, there will 
be held a Congress of the General Masonic League 
where matters such as World Peace, Universal Broth- 
erhood (the two seem to us synonymous) and Regular- 
ity, a smaller matter, will be taken up. 

So far as we know this Congress is perfectly “reg- 
ular”, Masonically, and with the avowed objects set 
forth in its agenda, a synopsis of which is printed on 
on another page of this issue, affords the “cause” to 
which Masons in this and all countries can with pro- 
pricty and enthusiasm lend their efforts and influence. 

It is never advisable to mix into political matters; it 
is not at all necessary for Masonry to do so now: but 
that does not mean that the fraternity’s hands must 
be tied; it is most earnestly advocated by many that 
it should lend its influence to every legitimate enterprise 
to banish war and to promote Peace. 

In the age of materialism in which this country ap- 
pears to be at present floundering, higher and spir- 
itual things are often lost sight of. Leaders of Craft 
Masonry whose ideals or ambitions lie away from the 
gratification of personal desires, and whose services to 
the Craft are not merely “lip service” can do no better 
than give heed and consideration to problems in which, 
whether we like it or not, the whole welfare of the 
Craft and society generally is involved, and thereby 
help to further the promotion of any genuine caus 
with which the ultimate attainment of world peace 1s 
concerned, 

Massachusetts, as an important member of the fam- 
ily of Grand Lodges in the United States, might well 
have its representative present at this Geneva meeting 
next August. With a clear understanding of the mo- 
tives and actions of those brethren from other ¢ 
tries who will be present at that time and place some 
good must accrue. Those thousands here will feel they 
have had some part in a worthy cause with ere ; 
sibilities for human good. 


oun 


at pos- 


The particularly beautiful offices of the new business 
tenant in Masonic Temple, Boston, recently completed, 
prompts a description which is printed on another 
page. Occupying as it does one of the most promi- 
nent corners in the metropolis, the inspiration of this 
artistic creation will serve to set a standard, happily 
inaugurated by our Canadian cousins whieh may well 
stimulate some of the moribund to an appreciation of 
the wonderful country to the north as well as a desire 
for emulation. Congratulations to the Canadian Na 
tional Railways on their enterprise. 


The New England Masonie Craftsman magazine, is published monthly, It is 
devoted to the interests of Freemasonry, and the brotherhood of man. 
Address all letters to the New England Masonic Craftsman, Masonic Temple, 
5L Boylston Street, Boston 11, Massachusetts. For the news and advertis 
ing departments, call Hancock 6690, 

Entered as second-class matter October 5, 1905, at the Post office at Boston, 
Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 

The subscription price in the United States and Canada is Two Dollars a year, 
payable in advance. Foreign subscription is Three Dollars. Twenty cents a 
single copy. 

Alfred H. Moorhouse, Editor and Publisher 


If a subscriber desires to discontinue his magazine at the end of his suh 
scription, notice to the effect should be sent. In the absence of a notice it 
will be assumed that a continuation of the subscription is desired 
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The Scottish Rite Cathedral at Indianapolis 


By Cuaries E, Crawrorp, 1x The Indiana Freemason. 


Rising majestically in Gothic 
grandeur, embellished and adorned 
with the symbolism of a Masonic phi- 
losophy of remote antiquity, replete 
with the refinements and beautiful 
artistry of modern civilization, and 
surmounted by a wonder tower of 
“singing bells”, the new Scottish 


have skillfully builded its buttresses, 
arches, towers, casements, octagons, 
and have graven them with the signs, 
emblems and characters pertinent to 
the “speculative” practice of the 
order. 

Far more than human habitation, 
far more than a place of assembly 


The New Scottish Rite Cathedral at lidianapolis 


Rite Cathedral stands complete as 
the crowning glory of the Indianap- 
olis bodies of the order, and one of 
the greatest tributes to the fraternal 
endeavor of the world. 

This structure, reared to with- 
stand the “fury of the elements and 
the slow but certain ravages of 
time,” is a triumph of both ‘“oper- 
ative” and “speculative” Masonry 
operative in that master craftsmen 


for ceremonies, pleasures or material 
comforts, this edifice stands, facing 
a memorial to martyrs of a horrid 
war that rocked the world, dedicated 
to peace, brotherhood and loyalty to 
country, a beacon in state and na- 
tion to those who love liberty and 
equality. 

The magnificent new Cathedral is 
the fruition of an inspiration that 
came at the “Golden Jubilee’ ban- 


quet of the Indianapolis bodies in the 
Coliseum of the state fairground 
May 19, 1915, when more than three 
thousand members of the order were 
served at one time. Barton Smith, 
of Toledo, O., who was then sover- 
eign grand commander, and was the 
special guest of honor, said: “In all 


the history of the Scottish Rite 
throughout the world, there never 
has been such a large assemblage of 
Scottish Rite Masons under one 
roof.” 

It was extremely fitting that on 
such an impressive occasion, Arthur 
R. Baxter, the toastmaster, should 
present the resolution calling for im- 
mediate steps to erect a new Cathe 
dral on the site then owned by the 
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Rite at North and Meridian streets. 
On the rostrum at that time were 
seated besides the sovereign grand 
commander, Thomas R. Marshall, 
then vice-president of the United 
States, and active member of the 
supreme council; William Geake, of 
Ft. Wayne, Deputy for Indiana and 
United States Senator, James E. 
Watson. 

William L. Taylor, the chief 
speaker of that occasion, in making 
an impassioned plea for the erection 
of the Cathedral, uttered a prophecy 
which has been fulfilled. He said: 
“Ten years more will see our mem- 
bership doubled. Let us proceed 
with all convenient speed to erect 
in this capital city, a great Scottish 
Rite Cathedral and dedicate it to 
liberty and love, to health and to 
happiness, to peace and prosperity.” 
And without a dissenting voice the 
resolution was adopted. 

The exterior splendor of the Cath- 
edral, challenging the admiration of 
the beholder, who like the queen of 
Sheba when she first looked upon 
King Solomon’s temple of old, ex- 
claimed: “A most excellent master 
must have done this,” scarcely pre- 
pares the wayfarer for the beauty 
and magnificence that lie within the 
broad main entrance, its arch and 
sides adorned with emblematic stone 
carvings and ornamented with sym- 
bolical glass transoms and windows. 

First comes the tyler’s room, 30 
feet square and 35 feet from floor to 
ceiling, lined with granite and trav- 
ertine marble, and highly embellished. 
Through memorial doors entry is 
made into the main lobby with its 
eight travertine columns, paneled 
walls and marble floor. 

To the south is the lounge, 82 by 
96 feet, with marble floor, paneled 
valls, brightly decorated beamed- 
ceiling and colonnades on the east 
and west sides. The octagonal room 
in the southeast corner is devoted to 
the specially furnished library, and 
in the southwest octagon is the writ- 
ing room. 

North of the lobby are the offices 
of the secretary, and closely con- 
nected the Lodge of Perfection room 
to be used for business meetings of 
the lodge, and as a candidates’ 
lounge on the occasion of convoca- 
tion. From this room enclosed stair- 
ways lead to the auditorium above. 
In the north section of the main floor 


also is an officers’ lounge and exten 
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sive robing and wardrobe space. The 
northeast octagonal room is set aside 
as a club room for illustrious thirty- 
third degree members. 

To the west of the lobby, through 
a wide corridor flanked by the ele- 
vators, comes the grand marble 
stairway 32 fect broad. At the head 
of each flight are cathedral windows 
25 feet high, some of which already 
have been taken as memorials. 

With growing splendor and mag- 
nificence comes the second floor, 
which is devoted mainly to the audi- 
torium and ball room. To the south 
is the ball room or grand salon, 40 
feet high and 96 feet square, sur- 
rounded by a 16-foot mezzanine, sup- 
ported by 15 paneled columns, the 
mezzanine having 16 columns rising 
to the beamed ceiling, with gorgeous 
chandeliers and an ornamental sky- 
light. The walls are paneled with 
matched Gothic oak, and the door- 
heads with skillfully fashioned four- 
way veneer. The walls are broken 
with double high-arched windows. 
Adjoining is a woman’s reception 
room. 

To the north on this floor is the 
wondrous auditorium, or “Holy of 
Holies.” It has a stage 88 feet deep 
and 80 feet wide. In front is a work- 
ing arena 34 by 36 feet. Surround- 
ing this arena are terraced seating 
arrangements for 1,200 persons. 
Above the stage in a special chamber 
is the grand Skinner organ costing 
$50,000. The exquisite pancling and 
cabinet work of this room is a tri- 
umph of skilled craftsmanship. 

The banquet hall lies below the 
main floor, 80 feet wide and 216 feet 
long, capable of seating 2,500 per- 
sons at one time. It is surrounded 
by a mezzanine floor, on which are 
the daily dining rooms, private din- 
ing rooms, billiard and cards rooms. 
To the west of the banquet room are 
the kitchens, bakery, refrigerators, 
linen and silver rooms, laundry, stor- 
age and lockers with other service 
units. 

The “every-day” entrance, beauti- 
ful in its design and embellishment, 
is from North Street. It leads into 
a large foyer on the main floor from 
which descent is made to the balcony 


’ 


dining rooms, game rooms and ban- 
quet hall. 

The crowning Cathedral feature, 
the central tower, mounts to a height 
of 210 feet. On its main floor level 
is the memorial room, lighted on four 
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sides by 40-foot memorial windows. 
Above, in a word, is one of the larg- 
est carillions, or “singing bells’, 
which will peal forth the “Glory of 
the Grand Architect of the Uni- 
verse. 

The central tower of the new Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral is a massive 
structure within itself, of Gothic de- 
sign, the pride of the architect, 
George F. Shreiber. It mounts 210 
feet from strect level to finial, the 
highest point on the Indianapolis 
sky line. The upper apartment is 
the belfry 383 feet square, and forty 
feet high, with open windows on all 
four sides. Though not visible from 
the street, these windows are fitted 
with fine wire mesh to keep out the 
birds. his belfry houses the caril- 
lon of 63 bells, the largest weighing 
11,600 pounds and the smallest 12 
pounds, with a musical range of 
about four and a_ half octaves. 
Among the smaller bells, 13 are du- 
plicates to give additional volume to 
the tones. The total weight of the 
bells is 56,246 pounds. 

Below the belfry is the clavier 
room, 33 feet square by 12 fect high. 
This apartment contains the clavier, 
or group of levers, the keyboard and 
the mechanical or pianola device by 
which the carillon is played. It js 
fitted with modern equipment for the 
use of the carillonneur, including a 
“practice clavier” not connected 
with the bells. 

Below this apartment is the me- 
morial room of the Cathedral, 33 
fect square by 65 feet high, which 
will be devoted to such use as the 
name implies. Each of the four mas. 
sive arched windows is 43 feet high 
and fourteen feet wide, and really is 
made up of 12 windows. It ise; 
pected that these eventually will he 
fitted with stained glass memorial 
gifts. 

” Necess to the memorial room is hy 
wo stairways from the Cathedral 
proper and from the memorial room, 
here is a spiral stairway extending 
o the top of the tower. There algo 
is a small clevator that runs to the 
clavier room for the use of the cari. 


onneur. 

It is likely that few buildings, if 
any, in the country, have ever had so 
much exterior and interior symbolic 
reatment, in all its phases, as the 
Indianapolis Cathedral, all of which 
was designed by Mr. Schreiber, in- 


cluding lighting fixtures, furniture, 
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draperies, rugs, decorating and the 
like, in order that the whole might 
be harmonious and in keeping with 
his ideal. : 

“The ornamentation of the sec- 
ond story windows of the octagons,” 
said Mr, Schreiber, “depicts wisdom 
and mystery, and under the cornice 
mould are represented the five senses, 
secing, hearing, smelling, feeling and 
tasting. ‘These are set out by carved 
stone busts. At each side of the 
arch, ‘Sin conquering life and life 
conquering sin,’ introducing man and 
the serpent. 

“Over the Gothic window of the 
south elevation are Masonic emblems 
such as the sun, moon and stars, and 
in the uppermost part of the ‘all- 
seeing eye.” While the building is 
not overloaded with the decorative 
Gothic features that will be noted on 
the cathedrals of European coun- 
tries, it is designed to a faithful ex- 
ample of the Gothic style with mod- 
ern interpretations. 

“This to my notion has been best 
expressed by Professor Lethaby, a 
great writer and philosopher, as fol- 
lows: 

“It is impossible to explain in 
words the content of perfect Gothic 
art. It is frank, clear, gay; it is 
passionate, mystical and tender; it 
is energetic, sharp, strong and 
healthy. It would be a mistake to 
try to define it in terms of form 
alone; it embodies a spirit, an in- 
spiration, an age.’ ” 

“Again it has been termed ‘frozen 
music; poetry in_ stone.’ In this 
Cathedral I had strongly in mind the 
simplicity and strength that typify 
the life of Our Savior and the tenets 
of Scottish Rite Masonry. 

“In the approaches to the en- 
trances of the Cathedral both in 
Meridian and in North Street, a Ma- 
sonic sentiment was carried out in 
the 15 broad steps leading to the 
portals, the first three representing 
wisdom, strength and beauty, also 
the master, senior and junior war- 
dens of the Blue lodge. The next 
five represents the five senses already 
referred to, and the next seven steps 
the seven sciences, 

These features were adopted be- 
cause Scottish Rite Masonry and 
all the higher degrees of whatever 
body, are based on the degrees and 
teachings of the Blue lodge. In other 
minor details of claboration are 


found the bee, sunflower, grape 
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leaves, lion’s head, all symbolic of 
the Masonic philosophy. 

“The tyler’s room, just within 
the Meridian Street entrance, forms 
a perfect square, and cube of sig- 
nificance of all Masons. From the 
center lines of the columns in each 
direction it is 83 feet from floor to 
ceiling. The floor is a reproduction 
of the Masonic floor of King Sol- 
omon’s temple. In the center is a 
circular dirigold emblem, five feet 
three inches in diameter, represent- 
ing the lodge, council, chapter and 
consistory of the Scottish Rite, to- 
gether with the signs of the zodiac. 
‘These Masonic signs are on the same 
level with the signs of Heaven, just 
as every Mason feels that the sym- 
bols of his fraternity are as impor- 
tant to him as the symbols of the 
universe, 

“The character of this room is 
purely Gothic, the falls in traventine 
marble, with highly decorated Gothic 
arches around the doors. ‘These 
arches have for decorative features 
the emblems from the first to the 
fourteenth degree. The upper parts 
of the walls have an open Gothic 
tracery motive with cove lights to 
illuminate the highly ornate back- 
ground of the lattice work. The 
beamed ceiling is ornamented with 
alternate designs in each panel and 
of such harmonious colors as to lend 
warmth to the room. The wood trim 
around cach door is of an elaborate 
Gothic design carved in solid oak. 
On the east wall are the main en- 
trance doors and transoms with their 
magnificent stained glass windows, 
with emblems of the third, four- 
teenth, sixteenth, eighteenth, thirty- 
second and thirty-third degrees, the 
colors also being selected with ref- 
crence to their respective meanings. 

“To the west of the tyler’s room 
is the main lobby which is laid out 
on the basis of a square of 66 fect 
from center line of column to col- 
umn in each direction. The four 
marble columns in the center of the 
lobby are spaced 33 feet in each di- 
rection, Study was given to this 
room in order to overcome gradually 
the high cathedral tone of the tyler’s 
room and impart warmth. This is 
accomplished in the partial paneling 
of the side walls in Jacobean char- 
acter. The ceiling is highly dee- 
orated both in ornamental plaster 
as well as color. The entire floor 
is of marble, paneled to harmonize 
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with the design, of the ceiling. Over 
each door leading into adjacent 
rooms is a carved wood panel, and 
this carving is carried out in the 
upper panels of the wainscoting, 
forming an ornamental frieze. 

“To the west of the main lobby is 
the elevator lobby and the grand 
stairway leading to the upper floors. 
The elevator doors are of etched 
steel (the first and only example of 
it in the state) in high polychrome 
finish, depicting emblems of the four 
bodies of the Scottish Rite, with the 
inscriptions in the panels of Adon- 
iram, Zerrubbabel, I. N. R. I., and 
DeMolay, each panel having the de- 
sign of the ‘Tree of Life’. 

“On the first landing of this main 
stairway is a group of stained glass 
windows which would do credit to 
our ancient masters in stained glass 
work, in the richness of colors and 
the beauty of execution. The center 
group of these windows includes in 
rich, red robes, the figure of King 
Solomon; to his right, Hiram, king 
of Tyre; left, Hiram Abiff, grand 
architect. At the south is the figure 
of St. John, the Evangelist; at the 
north, St. John the Baptist. The 
lower part of the group presents Ma- 
sonic emblems and characters of the 
first three degrees. These windows 
are masterpieces of this art and have 
been admired by visitors from all 
parts of the United States.” 

Adjacent to the lobby on the 
north is the room assigned to the 
Lodge of Perfection in which all 
business matters of the bodies are 
conducted. This is attractively fin- 
ished and furnished in keeping with 
its requirements. 

Opening from the lobby to the 
south is the main lounge, the treat- 
ment of which is in Jacobean period, 
the idea being to create a homelike 
feeling for the members with an en- 
vironment of refinement, comfort 
and beauty; expressing also a spirit 
of welcome and club hospitality. 

One of the most artistic and 
richly appointed reception rooms of 
the Cathedral is that assigned to the 
active member of the supreme coun- 
cil, Lewis G. Buddenbaum. It opens 
from the northeast corner of the 
lounge and is laid with a marble 
floor. It is finished with Russian 
plain-grained oak paneling, topped 
by a wide frieze in antique gold 
erape design. ‘The ceiling is of con 
ventional Jacobean style and the 
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furniture designed by the architect 
follows the English renaissance pe- 
riod, including high-backed and arm 
chairs, desk, table and console. Rest- 
ing on the console in the south end 
of the room is a bronze statuette 
by MacMonnies, “The Boy and the 
Heron,” and on the wall above is a 
marine view by Howard Gay, of the 
eastern coast, suggesting the “Grand 
East” of the supreme council. 
With increasing beauty and orna- 
mentation come the second floor 
apartments of the cathedral. To the 
south of the foyer is the grand salon, 
also for use as a ballroom. It is of 
the Elizabethan period. Surround- 
ing an unobstructed floor areca 66 
fect square is a balcony 16 feet wide 
with a highly ornamented wood rail- 
ing. 

“On the grand salon floor, at the 
southeast and southwest corners, are 
individual parlors for men and 
women, and on the balcony floor, at 
the same locations as below, are the 
ladies’ parlors. While the furniture 
of the first mentioned is in the Eliz- 
abethan character, that of the ladies’ 
parlors is of the Adam period, the 
upholstery being of heavy silk dam- 
ask, imported from France. Between 
the parlors and directly above the 
entrance on North Street are log- 
gias, with stained glass windows of 
beautiful design and color schemes. 
The wall surfaces of the parlors are 
covered with heavy silk damask and 
paneled with gilded wood moldings, 
making the rooms of the most re- 
fined character. 

But with the grand exterior ac- 
complished with its proper style and 
the symbolism of the order depicted 
with the comfort and pleasure of the 
fraternity provided for, came the 
climax of the architect’s task, the 
counterpart of the “sanctum sancto- 
rum”? or the “holy of holies” of King 
Solomon’s temple, the auditorium, 
where should be exemplified the im- 
pressive ceremonies of the degrees 
and master Masons reach their goal 
of “further light in Masonry.” For 
this room reverence and piety were 
the architect’s chief desire. 

The auditorium is across the 
foyer to the north from the grand 
salon. It is 99 (three times thirty- 
three) feet square from center col 
umn to center column, and from the 
uppermost seat in the baleony to the 


stage curtain the distance is approx 


imately 147 feet. The auditorium 
has a large stage 37 feet deep, ap- 
proximately 90 feet wide and pro- 
scenium opening 88 feet wide. The 
stage is elevated only 15 inches above 
the auditorium floor, and in front 
of the stage is an open arena 85 by 
36 feet, to be used in ritualistic work 
in connection with the stage. The 
seating arrangement, with a capac- 
ity for 1,200, is of the amphitheater 
or stadium idea, surrounding the 
arena, thereby giving the spectators 
ample facility to witness the ritual- 
istic work. 

“The entire interior of the audi- 
torium,” said Schreiber, “is designed 
in a true Gothic character of the 
Tudor period, the walls and columns, 
including the heavy trusses support- 
ing the ceiling, being in curly grained 
oak, stained in dark fumed-oak fin- 
ish. The ceiling trusses are highly 
decorated with open Gothic trellis 
work and are supported on the east 
and west sides by massive cherubs. 
The paneled walls, featured by ‘fid- 
dleback’ Russian oak, are highly dec- 
orated with Gothic motifs. The floor 
of the auditorium is covered with a 
black carpet, with small triangular 

lres, giving character to the dark 
surface. The figure was chosen to 
symbolize the fourteenth degree. 

“The woodwork of the lower part 
of the room is dark, gradually as- 
suming a lighter shade, agreeably to 
the Masonic sentiment of ‘advancing 
from darkness to light.’ 

“The auditorium is banked on the 
cast and west by an ambulatory, the 
west side providing space for the 
grand organ console, the choir and 
the orchestra. On the east side the 
space is set for distinguished guests. 

“Piercing the upper walls on the 
cast and west are cight sets of triple 
stained-glass windows of beautiful 
design, representing the — seventh, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth and 
eighteenth, twentieth, thirtieth and 
thirty-second degree emblems. 

“Over the proscenium and on the 
roof is the organ chamber, thereby 
climinating all exposed organ pipes 
in the auditorium, the idea being to 
avoid distracting the attention of the 


candidates from the ceremonies. The 
music of the organ comes through a 
ceiling grill, so claborated that it 
reely be distinguished) from 
the ceiling proper. A visitor said, 


Cab se 


‘Tt’s just like musie coming from 
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Heaven.’ In this connection the 
acoustic possibilities were carefully 
considered and the result has been 
practically perfect sound transmis- 
sion throughout the room. 

“The panels in the ceiling are 
highly decorated with gold, and each 
panel has ornamentation in keeping 
with other features of the room. Over 
the proscenium arch, embodied in 
the Gothic motifs, is the ‘double 
eagle’, the emblem of the thirty-sec- 
ond degree, holding the flaming 
sword, with the inscription beneath, 
‘Spes Mea in Deo Est.’ 

“Surrounding the arena is a 
highly deco rated, solid wood railing, 
paneled in such manner as to repre- 
sent the first to the fourteenth de- 
grees of masonry. The heavy bronze 
chandelier has 72 electric candles, 
and in addition more than 100 con- 
cealed electric lights. Besides there 
are 14 ceiling fixtures to provide an 
equal distribution of light. It is con- 
sidered the finest room in any Scot- 
tish Rite cathedral in the world.” 

Under the entire area of the build- 

ing is the grand banquet hall, 80 feet 
wide, 220 fect long and 28 feet 
high, surrounded by a mezzanine bal- 
cony on four sides. It is estimated 
that 3,500 persons can be seated and 
served at one time, There is an 
unobstructed floor space of 50 by 
166 fect. To provide this feature 
was a distinct engineering feat on 
account of the tower. The west side 
of the tower had to be supported by 
two steel trusses 64 feet long and 15 
fect high, each weighing 52 tons, the 
heaviest ever placed in a building in 
Indiana. An unusual engineering 
feat of designing the base of the 
tower also was required to withstand 
the enormous weight of the bells of 
the carillon, one of the greatest in 
the world. 


UNIQUE MASONIC SYMBOLS 


A combination table and magazine 
rack of walnut and oak, ¢ 


rved with 
a pocket knife during the spare hours 
of Mr. BE. L. Gann,, at Burden, Kan., 
is on display. It consists altogether of 
about 400° pieces, ranging from the 
size of a lead pencil on up. On each 
end has been placed the Masonic em 
blem and the top of the table repre 
sents the ground floo rof King Sol 
omon's ‘Temple. also having carved up 
on it the characteristic working tools 
of the different degrees of Masonry. 
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Idealism and the Simple Virtues 


By Francis V. Kersune, 38°, P.G. M. 


The lesson of the degree is in- 
tensely patriotic. Real patriotic re- 
sponse requires the highest type of 
character. The individual must be 
sound in principle. 

I have said at other times, and I 
repeat, in response to the equality 
of Masons, that there is an aristoc- 
racy of Masons. That aristocracy 
is of those who are sound in_prin- 
ciple and who are idealists. We ut- 
ter and repeat formulas and unless 
our action is in keeping it is worse 
than sounding brass and_tinkling 
cymbal, 

Where the listener is aware of a 
deficiency of character in the one who 
proclaims aloud his high purposes, 
the listener is incensed and the in- 
stitution which is represented by 
such is injured. 

Some knowingly disregard the re- 
quirement of practice consistent 
with preachment but dissemble by 
contending that their conduct is in 
accord with precedent. Others igno- 
rantly do not conform while contend- 
ing that their action is proper. So 
far as the fraternity is concerned, 
the ignorant should never have been 
admitted and the others are guilty of 
misconduct. 

During my service in the frater- 
nity, from time to time my addresses 
have been characterized as dwelling 
upon the obvious, for the reason, I 
assume, that I have striven to im- 
press the importance of the practice 
of the so-called simple virtues. For 
instance, it seems to be obvious that 
we should be helpful to individuals, 
particularly our brethren. One calls 
for help and one can respond, first, 
by placing him in a job, or, second, 
by relief. 

What is involved in such a case? 
First, the one who is approached for 
help must have the inclination to 
help, which I am urging. Secondly, 
if the applicant is to be placed, he 
must be qualified to render the serv- 
ice required of the position and also 
must be industrious. If the one ap- 
proached hasn’t the inclination, he 
reacts as the one who recites the pre- 
cepts to emphasize his virtues but 
without the least intention of per- 
forming. He resorts to excuses. 
First, if it be employment, he will 


claim that the applicant is not qual- 
ified. This is dishonest if the appli- 
cant is qualified, but as it is a matter 
of judgment it is difficult of proof. 
Or, he resorts to the further excuse 
that he has no place for the appli- 
cant and knows of no one who will 
place him. This is also dishonest, if 
he can place the individual, or, if he 
cannot, does know where he can be 


placed. Or, if he cannot place him 
and docs not know where he can be 


placed, he is dishonest if he does not 
make an effort to ascertain if he can 
be placed. It is easy to understand 
the difficulty of proving such dishon- 
esty. Second, he claims that he can- 
not afford assistance. This is also 
dishonest if he can, or does not make 
an effort to obtain the assistance 
elsewhere. 

How is it to be determined if the 
individual in such a case has done 
his duty? Our suave brother who is 
proficient in the recitation of the 
ritual and declamation of Masonic 
precept has resorted to plausible ex- 
cuses with the fraudulent intention 
of deceiving his brethren and his 
friends. Who can prove his perfidy? 
Tt is obvious that the practice ‘of 
these virtues which seem to be obvi- 
ous is not simple. To do one’s duty 
requires the highest type of integrity 
as well as energy. — 

There is evidence of individual 
shortcoming everywhere. It is not 
only malfeasance and misfeasance, 
but also non-feasant. 

How are we performing? Do we 
vote regularly? Do we devote a rea- 
sonable Amount of time to civic af- 
fairs? Do we contribute our auota 
of time, including thought and ae- 
tion. and our quota of money for hu- 
manitarian purposes? Are we seru- 
pulous in all our dealing we 
as meticulous in consideration of the 
other fellow’s interest as we should 
he? Can he entrust his interests, his 
money, his property to us? Are we 
interested in the other fellow? Do we 
support his good works in private 
and in public service, Do we protect 
him from unjust attack? In industry 
and in business, do our employees 
receive from us a fair return? — 

The test does not lie in flagrant 
misconduet—in statutory crime: it 
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lies in persistent petty misconduct — 

failure of ethical conduct. 

Are we sincere in our effort to 
determine what is honest and moral, 
and to do it voluntarily and noe 
because of compulsion? 

Perfection cannot be attained, be- 
cause of human imperfection, but an 
effort to understand and a willing- 
ness and ejort to do will be sufficient. 

So far as it has been possible to 
understand the purpose of our be- 
ing, it seems to resolve itself into a 
duty to make this a better world. 

A criminal breaks the law because 
he is mentally defective, does not un- 
derstand why he should observe the 
law, utterly disregards the law, or 
is desperate because of circumstance. 
Possessed of the fundamental cle- 
ments of good character, the law 
would be necessary only to control 
and dispose of the desperate and the 
mentally deficient. This, of course, 
relates to crimes instinctively recog- 
“Malum se’’—bad in itself. 
nized as defined by the old legalists, 

There are other laws having to 
do with orderly conduct required in 
complex society, infractions of which 
are not bad in themselves but prohib- 
ited in the interest of the public. 
Breach of these does not persuade 
the individual that he is a criminal. 
It takes a higher standard of integ- 
rity to prompt observations of these. 
When they intrude upon the appe- 
tite or thirst they are difficult to 
understand, if possible to under- 
stand, and the penalty is ineffectual. 

Our work is important because our 
efforts are directed in the only prac- 
tical way, namely, to improve per- 
sonal conduct. 

Winston Churchill, an outstanding 
British political leader, discussing 
pertinent issues in the United States 
recently, had this to s 

“No folly is more costly than the 
folly of intolerant idealism. Follies 
which tend toward vice encounter at 
every stage in free and healthy com- 


munities enormous checks and cor- 
rectives from the inherent goodness 
and sanity of human nature: but 
follies sustained by lofty ideals go 
far. and set up strange and sinister 
reactions. When standards of con 
duct or morals are professed and en- 
forced which are bevond the normal 
public sentiment of a great com 
munity, the results are invariably 
evasion, subterfuge. and hypocrisy. 
In the end a lower standard is 


——s 
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reached in practice than would have 
followed from a common-sense pro- 
cedure. 

“After years of waste, friction and 
actual suffering, the Fifteenth 
Amendment was reduced by the per- 
sistent will power of the minority, 
and through many forms of artifice 
and violence, to a dead letter. The 
southern negroes have the equal po- 
litical rights it was the boast of the 
Constitution to accord them; but 
it has for two generations been well 
understood that they are not to use 
them in any state or district where 
they would make any difference. As 
with the Fifteenth, so will it be with 
the Eighteenth Amendment. The 
Chinese dignitary studying American 
life and law asked blandly, when pro- 
hibition was explained to him, ‘When 
does it begin?? A more serious judg- 
ment was expressed to me by one 
well qualified to form an opinion: 
‘There is less drinking, but there is 
worse drinking.’ 

“Ultimate decision upon the ab- 
stract rights and wrongs of prohibi- 
tion depends upon the view which is 
held of the relation of the individual 
to the state. Is the state, based upon 
majorities elected somehow, entitled 
to enforce its will upon all its indi- 
vidual members in every direction 
without limit; or is the state entitled 
to use its delegated powers only 
within such limits and for such pur- 
pose as have led individuals to bend 
themselves together to submit them- 
selves to its organization? Has a 
majority—perhaps, in fact, a minor- 
ity—a right to do anything which 
it can get voted by the legislature, or 
a certain point, degenerate into 
do its powers, when extended beyond 


tyranny?” 

The extent to which the intolerant 
will go is well illustrated by a pacifist 

natic, Every suecessful person 
desires and hopes and prays for the 
climination of war and the attain- 
ment of universal peace. The Right 
Reverend Paul Jones, acting Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of southern 
Ohio, according to the Boston 
Transcript, addressing a Boston 
audience recently, maintained that 
the American flag should not be dis- 
played in school rooms. He declared 
that the display “dangerous fetish 
worship which promotes thoughts 
of war among school children.” 


The Arizona Republican (Phoe- 
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nix, December 2, 1929), comment- 
ing editorially on the incident, says: 

“The American who can catch 
from a sight of the flag only the 
thought of war unjustly waged, is 
strangely dead to the real signifi- 
cance of that banner. Into it are 
women the highest hopes and ideals 
of humanity. It stands for war only 
when the safety of American institu- 
tions, and of the American people, 
are threatened. It stands for the 
very change of the church to live. 
Whenever the times comes when the 
flag cannot consistently be displayed 
on the walls of the schools and of 
churches, the end of the greatest ex- 
periment in human betterment the 
world has ever seen, and the end of 
religion as well, will be at hand.” 

Rules affecting world relations are 
no different. We shall continue to 
have contentions so long as we have 
a substantial proportion of conten- 
tious individuals. We shall continue 
to have troubles so long as we have 
a substantial element lacking in prin- 
ciple. If the individual will disre- 
gard ethical conduct between him- 
self and another and take a chance 
on being brought to account by law, 
groups of such can have no hetter 
concept of international relations. 
An individutl understanding is re- 
quired. Neither a political pact such 
as the League of Nations nor Inter- 
national Law will prove an effective 
guaranty, 

So must we strive to achieve suc- 
cess in the development of individuals 
of high character, and, if we be suc: 
cessful, project our efforts abroad. 
The possibilities are an inspiration. 

For that reason I continue to em- 
phasize the importance of the ad- 
monishment, “to practice out of the 
lodge those great moral duties which 
are inculeated in it.” 

T had the very great pleasure of 
listening recently to an address ou 
“The Business of Living,” delivered 
by Dr. Hibben, president of Prince- 
ton University. I do not know that 
he is a Mason. Nevertheless, his 
enunciations are strangely familiar. 
He said: 

“J have in mind the business of 
living one’s life as a whole, not the 
particular business which provides 
for a man’s livelihood and material 
gains, for every one is more than a 
man of business in this restricted 


sense. The business of living con- 
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cern him also as a father, as a hus- 
band, as a citizen, as a friend, and 
as a useful member of the great hu- 
man family. Thus regarded, the 
main objective in the business of liv- 
ing is to realize some enduring sat- 
isfaction in life, for no one can be 
successful in the business of life if 
he is continually asking, ‘Is life 
worth living?? No one can be suc- 
cessful in this business if the ordi- 
nary activities of his life bring him 
little pleasure, and even the pleas- 
ures of life themselves leave him 
satiated, if his nature becomes 
soured, morose, cynical, and life it- 
self a futile thing. There must be a 
zest for living, just as there is the 
zest which comes from your business 
pre-occupations and activities. We 
all strive for success in life, and suc- 
cess can be measured only in one 
way—as to what extent living brings 
enduring satisfaction. 

“The new psychology has empha- 
sized the fact that we are all of us 
liable to the forces which find scope 
and sway in our subconscious life. 
They may control, unconsciously to 
ourselves, many of our activities and 
may be even instrumental in the 
wrecking of the best of lives, but they 
become inoperative in the presence of 
a stronger power—that of an ab- 
sorbing purpose and a determined 
will. A life which comes under their 
subverting control is one in which 
there is no definite objective, no con- 
trolling purpose. I think that if we 
fully realized the facts and circum- 
stanees of our existence, no one 
would be willing to have his life thus 
directed and determined by unknown 
and precarious influences, We must 
keep our hands upon the control, and 
the conscious will of man dares not 
resign its function and responsibility 
to those parts of our nature which 
lie beneath the threshold of con- 
sciousness. 

“The fundamental principle of all 
business is reciprocal advantage— 
advantage to him that sells and to 
him that buys. Otherwise he who 
sells is exploiting the credulity and 
ignorance of the buyer—the one is 
gaining and the other is losing. The 
individual must so conduct his life, 
therefore, that while he may realize 
some advantage and satisfaction of 
one kind or another from every one 
whom his life touches, there must be 
something contributed from him as 
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well that will minister to the enrich- 
ing of the lives of his fellow men. He 
cannot live unto himself or die unto 
himself. There is the common lot of 
humanity and if in this business of 
living we are to live well and secure 
enduring satisfaction within our- 
selves, we will find, I think, that the 
truest satisfaction in life comes from 
the realization that something has 
gone out from us to bring light and 
cheer and health to the world about 
us. 

“There is still one other consider- 
ation that those engaged in the bus- 
iness of living must very scriously 
consider at this particular period of 
the world’s history. It is well recog- 
nized in the theory of probability 
that in any series of so-called chance 
events, the normal probability ratio 
may not be seriously modified, but 
altogether climinated by the sudden 
introduction of a single constant fac- 
tor of disturbance. There is the pos- 
sibility of such a disturbing factor, 
dreaded above all others. It is that of 
war, ... The very business of living 
itself would be destroyed. Another 
world war would mean the practical 
overthrow of civilization itself. It 
is well known that the plans of the 
Central Powers and of the Allies 
alike for the year 1919 were of such 
stupendous proportions and of such 
deadly consequences on a wholesale 
seale that the result in the loss of 
life of noncombatants as well as com- 
batants would have made the losses 
of the four previous years seem in- 
significant in comparison. Since the 
Armistice more deadly instruments 
of warfare have been devised. 


“No words have so strongly ex- 
pressed the possibilities of such a 
happening as those of Winston 
Churchill at the conclusion of his 
book on the results of the World 
War, ‘The Aftermath’: ‘Mankind has 
never been in this position before. 
Without having improved appre- 
ciably in virtue or enjoying wiser 
guidance, it has got into its hands 
for the first time the tools by which 
it can unfailingly accomplish its own 
extermination. That is the point in 
human destinies to which all the 
glories and toils of men have at last 
led them. They would do well to 
pause and ponder upon their new re- 
sponsibilities. “Death stands at at- 
tention, obedient, expectant, ready to 
serve, ready to shear away the peo- 
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ples en masse; ready, if called on, 
to pulverise, without hope of repair, 
what is left of civilization. He awaits 
only the word of command. He 
awaits it from a frail, bewildered be- 
ing, long his victim, now—for one 
occasion only—his Master.” ? 

“In the light of such a statement 
from one who has a clear vision of 
the European world in a period of 
its history which he in another place 
characterizes as a ‘period of exhaus- 
tion’ rather than a period of peace, 
there is no doubt that nations as 
well as individuals are confronted 
now with the serious problems of the 
business of living—a problem not 
merely of living, but even of sur- 
vival. We find ourselves in the midst 
of a new world order in which there 
can be no place for war. Great con- 
structive forces of peace have been 
set free. Events are rapidly con- 
spiring toward this end. The offices 
of the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the re- 
sults of the conference at Locarno, 
the pact of Paris, the visit of the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain to 
the President of the United States, 
and the present conference of the 
great powers on naval armaments— 
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all have moved toward this objective 
desired of all. The formal declara- 
tions of national purposes of peace 
must be supplemented by the growing 
insistence of public opinion, and pub- 
lic opinion generally can be stimu- 
lated to a very large extent by the 
great organizations which exert a 
profound and extensive influence up- 
on all sorts and conditions of men— 
organizations educational, philan- 
thropic, social, and political, and, I 
add. fraternal.” 

The point that I would make is, as 
I have ever insisted, that our impor- 
tant work is to develop strong indi- 
viduals. Such individuals will, of 
course, insure the soundness of group 
action. Such individuals can be rec- 
ognized by their sincere performance 
of the so-called simple virtues. As 
they practice these virtues they do 
material good and progress toward 
the greater objective. The attain- 
ment of such national virtue is, of 
course, remote, and it is much more 
remote in the case of many other 
nationals. This emphasizes the re- 
quirement that international prob- 
lems must be viewed practically and 
that preparedness continues to be 
essential. 


The Black Cube 


(Copyright, 1926, by The Masonic Service Associatio 

“A white ball clects, a black cube 
(or ball) rejects.” 

This, or some similar statement, is 

is 
usually made at a lodge prior to 
voting on the application of one who 
would be an initiate of Freemasonry. 

In all jurisdictions in the United 
States, the ballot on an applicant is 
taken secretly—that is, with no 
brother knowing how another may 
vote. In most jurisdictions it is an 
infraction of Masonic law—in all it 
is a serious infraction of Masonic 
ethies—to endeavor to ascertain how 
another brother will vote, or has 
voted on an applicant or to disclose 
how he voted or will vote. 

The “secrecy of the ballot? and 
the universal (in this country) re- 
quirements that a ballot be unani- 
mous to clect are two of the greatest 
bulwarks of the Fraternity. Ocea- 
sionally both the secrecy and the 
unanimity may seem to work a hard- 
ship on a man apparently worthy 
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of being taken by the hand as a 
brother; but no human institution 
is perfect, and no human being acts 
always according to the best that is 
in him. The occasional failure of the 
system to work complete justice may 
be laid to the individuals using it and 
not to the Fraternity. 

“Harmony being the strength and 
support of all well regulated institu- 
tions, especially this of ours.” This 
phrase, or one similar, is familiar to 
all Masons. Harmony—oneness of 
mind, effort, ideas and ideals—is one 
of the foundations of Freemasonry. 
Anything which interferes with har- 
many by so much hurts the insti- 
tution, Therefore it is essential 
that lodges have a harmonious mem- 
bership: that no man be admitted to 
the Masonic home of any brother 
against his will. For this reason it 
is required that the names of appli- 
cants to a lodge be set before the en- 
tire membership, prior to a vote, 
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that all may know that John Smith 
is to be balloted upon; that any who 
think him unfit timber for the lodge, 
or who have personal objections to 
entering into the sacred relation of 
brotherhood with him, may have the 
opportunity to say “No”. 

The power thus put in the hands 
of the individual Master Mason is 
very great. No officer, not even the 
Grand Master, may inquire how we 
vote, or why we voted as we did. No 
Grand Master has the power to set 
aside the black cube we cast. If in 
the ballot box is a black cube, the 
applicant is rejected. (In many ju- 
risdictions a single black cube in the 
ballot box requires the ballot to be 
taken again, immediately, to avoid 
the possibility of a mistake. If the 
black cube reappears the second time, 
the applicant is rejected.) 

This rejection of an application 
does more than merely prevent the 
applicant from being given the de- 
grees. It creates over the petitioner 
a lodge jurisdiction. He may not 
apply to another lodge for the de- 
grees refused him by this one, with- 
out first securing from that lodge a 
waiver of jurisdiction. He may not 
again apply even to the lodge which 
rejected him until after a certain 
statutory period, usually six months. 
When his application is again re- 
ceived and brought up for ballot, 
the fact that he previously applied 
and was rejected is stated to the 
lodge, 

In other words, the casting of a 
black cube not only rejects for the 
degrees, but puts a certain disability 
upon the applicant which he is 
powerless to remove. 

The brother who casts a ballot, 
then, upon an applicant, wields a 
tremendous power. Like most powers, 
it can be used well or ill. It may 
work harm, or good, not only upon 
him upon whom it is used, but to him 
who uses it. Unlike many great 
powers put into the hands of men, 


however, this one is not subject to 
review or control by any human 
agency. No king, prince, potentate: 
no law, custom or regulation; no 
Masonic brother or officer, can in- 
terfere with the individual’s use of 
his power. 

For no one knows who uses the 
black cube, 
is cast. The individual and his God 


No one knows why one 


alone know. 
The very absence of any respon- 
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sibility to man or authority is one 
of the reasons why the power should 
be used with intelligence, and only 
when, after solemn self-inquiry, the 
reason behind its use is found to be 
Masonic. 

Any one can think of a hundred 
reasons why black cubes are cast. 
Our neighbor applies for the degrees. 
Outwardly he is an honest man of 
good character, bearing a good rep- 
utation. However, we have heard 
him quarreling violently with his 
wife. We are morally sure that he 
struck her. We can prove it; the 
poor woman never said anything 
about it; she suffered the blow in 
silence rather than endure the 
greater agony of publicity. It is 
not for us to have him arrested as a 
wife beater if his wife can stand him! 
But we don’t want a coward, a bully 
in our lodge! Naturally—and most 
brethren will say properly—we cast 
the black cube. 

Our office associate wants to be a 
Mason. He applies to our lodge. As 
far as the investigating committee 
can ascertain he is a good man, hon- 
est, pays his debts, is a church mem- 
ber, a hard worker. But we have 
heard him repeat, to us and to oth- 
ers, matters which we know were 
given to him in confidence. We have 
learned to distrust his diseretion. We 
don’t believe that a promise means 
much to him. It may be, of course, 
that a Masonic obligation would be 
kept. But we are not sure. Nat- 
urally, we vote against him. 

Some men otherwise “good and 
true” are ill-natured, violent tem- 
pered, disagreeable. To admit them 
to our lodge might destroy its har- 
mony of spirit. Another is vain and 
boastful, self-secking, apt to bend 
every agency in which he comes in 
contact to their own ends. We do 
not believe such a man will be an 
asset to our lodge. We keep him 
out. 


A certain man is our personal en- 
emy. The quarrel between us may 
have nothing to do with right and 
wrong: it may be the result merely 
of a life of antagonism. He applies 
to our lodge. Our lodge is our Ma- 
sonic home. We would not want 
this man in our family home; we do 
not think we will be happy with him 
in our Masonic home. It is our priv- 
ileee to keep him out. 

These, and a thousand other good 
reasons, are all proper ones for the 
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casting of a black cube. If the lodge 
might suffer, if we might suffer, if 
we know that our absent brother 
would suffer from the applicant be- 
ing elected, we have the best of rea- 
sons for seeing that he is rejected. 
Such use of our power is proper, Ma- 
sonic, ethical, wise, just. 

But there is another side of the 
shield. Unfortunately, no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down. There is 
no way to explain “this is a good 
reason, but that is not a good rea- 
son” for casting a black cube. Each 
of us has to judge the reason for 
himself. Yet some suggestions may 
be given. 

We know a man we dislike. He 
has different ideas from ours. He 
belongs to a different “set.” He is 
not the type we admire. Our dislike 
does not amount to hatred, nor is it 
predicated upon any evil in the man’s 
character. He and we are antipa- 
thetic; we rub each other the wrong 
way. When he applies to our lodge 
we must decide this question: will 
the unpleasantness to us, in having 
him as a member, be greater than 
the good to him which may come 
from his reception of the Masonic 
teachings? Are we sure that we 
cannot accept him as a_ brother 
merely because we “have never liked 
him?” 

We all know cases like this; the 
president of the bank turns down 
Johnson’s application for a second 
mortgage. Johnson makes the mat- 
ter personal. He “has it in” for the 
president. The president applies for 
the degrees. Some one casts a black 
cube. It may, and may not, be John- 
son, We don’t know. But perhaps 
later, we hear Johnson’s boast “I 
got even with the son-of-a-gun who 
turned down my loan!” He doesn’t 
say how he “got even,” of course. 
But we are pretty sure we know. 

Such a use of the black cube is, of 
course, utterly unmasonic. It is a 
misuse of a great power. As well 
turn down the minister of the Bap- 
tist church because he doesn’t agree 
with our minister, who is a Metho- 
dist! As well turn down the auto- 
mobile dealer because he refused to 
give us a larger allowance on our old 
var! Turning the Masonic black 
cube into a secret dagger for per- 
sonal revenge is indefensible. 


Freemasonry works some curious 
A self-made man applied 
five times for the degrees in a certain 


miracles. 
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lodge. The man was rather ignor- 
ant, yet a commercial success. He 
had, literally, raised himself by his 
bootstraps from the poverty of the 
streets to a business position of some 
prominence. Yet he was rather raw, 
rough and ready, even uncouth. No 
shadow of personal unworthiness 
rested upon him; he was honest, up- 
right, a good citizen. 

In this lodge a certain Past Mas- 
ter—as was discovered in after 
years—voted four times against this 
applicant. The Past Master left the 
city. On the fifth application the 
petitioner was elected. Something 
in Masonry took hold of his heart; 
through Masonry he was led to ac- 
quire some of the education he 
lacked; through Masonry he was led 
into the church. In time he made 
such a reputation for himself as a 
Mason that he was put in line, and 
finally achieved the solemn distine- 
tion of being made Master of his 
lodge. He is still regarded as one 
of the best, most constructive and 
ablest Masters that lodge has ever 
had. 

In the course of ten or twelve 
years the absent Past Master re- 
turned. In the light of history, he 
confessed (which strictly speaking 
he should not have done!) that it was 
he who had kept this man out for 
what he really believed were good 
reasons; he thought the “rough 
neck” would detract from the dignity 
and honor of the Fraternity. Yet 
this same “rough neck,” through 
Masonry, became educated, a good 
churehman, a fine Mason and an eX- 
cellent. officer. 

Had the Past Master whose black 
cubes were cast with honest intention 
to benefit the Fraternity not eft 
town, the blessings of Masonry might 
forever have been denied a heart 
ready to receive them, and society, 
lodge and church been prevented 
from having the services of a man 
who gave largely of himself to all 


three. 

The black cube is the great pro 
tection of the Fraternity; it permits 
the brother who does not desire to 
make public his secret knowledge to 
use that knowledge for the benefit of 
the Craft. It gives to all members 
the right to say who shall not be- 
come members of their lodge family. 
But at the same time it puts to the 
test the Masonic heart, and the per- 
sonal honesty of every brother who 
deliberates on its use. The black 
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cube is a thorough test of our un- 
derstanding of the Masonic teach- 
ing of the cardinal virtue Justice, 
which “enables us to render to every 
man his just due without distine- 
tion.” We are taught of justice 
that “it should be the invariable 
practice of every Mason, never to 
deviate from the minutest principles 
thereof.” 

Justice to the lodge requires us to 
cast the black cube on an applicant 
we believe to be unfit. 

Justice to ourselves requires that 
we cast the black cube on the appli- 
cation of the man we believe would 
destroy the harmony of our lodge. 

Justice to the applicant—we are 
taught to render justice to every 
man, not merely to Masons—re- 
quires that no black cube be cast for 
little reasons, small reasons, mean 
reasons. 
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And justice to justice requires 
that we think carefully, deliberate 
slowly, and act cautiously. No man 
will know what we do; no eye will 
see, save that All Seeing Eye which 
pervades the innermost recesses of 
our hearts, and will, so we are 
taught, reward us according to our 
merits, 

Shakespeare said, “O, it is excel- 
lent to have a giant’s strength, but 
it is tyrannous to use it like a 
giant!” 

The black cube is a_ giant’s 
strength to protect Freemasonry. 
Used thoughtlessly, carelessly, with- 
out Masonic reason, it crushes not 
only him at whom it is aimed, but 
him who casts it. 

A well used black cube goes into 
the ballot box. 

Tll used, it drops into the heart 
and blackens it. 


Sugar Coating 
Masonic Education 


However improper curiosity may 
be as a principal motive for apply- 
ing for the degrees, it is probable 
that no man ever passed through the 
West Gate for his initiation as an 
entered apprentice without an cager 
desire to know “what will happen 


Immediately thereafter the candi- 
date usually develops a healthy curi- 
osity as to the “why” of that which 
“happened next”. Entered appren- 
tices and fellowerafts are generally 
hungry for explanations of reasons 
for motives behind the words and 
acts of a degree. 

Man is ineurably curious; his de- 
sire to know and to understand is the 
mainspring of invention, discovery, 
civilization, progress; it is the driv- 
ing force which leads men to learn. 

Worshipful masters can -— and 
many of them do—make us of this 
desire to know, to make better Ma- 
sons of the brethren of their lodg 
Masters are charged with the duty of 
giving the Craft “good and whole- 
some instruction,” or causing the 
same to bedone. But one of the prin- 
cipal methods developed by Masonic 
educators, the “educational mect- 
educators, the 


educational mect- 
ing.” is a method of instruction more 
injured than helped by its name! For 
many brethren had boyish experience 


with “education” which lead them to 


ociate with that word a proce 
which is dry, dull, uninteresting. 

What is here called a “sugar 
coated” Masonic educational meet- 
ing is just the reverse; interesting, 
intriguing, alive, vital, satisfying a 
great curiosity. Lodges which have 
tried any of the educational experi- 
ments here listed usually repeat them, 
and almost invariably the repetition 
is to a “packed house.” 

Hore are some suggestions for 
gar coated” cducational mectings: 
all of them have been tried, and all 
found successful methods of interest- 
ing the Craft in various phases of 
Freemasonry. 

1. Breaking Rules to Mend Them 

Cortain unwritten rules of Ma- 
sonic conduct, as well as some speci- 
fied by Grand Lodges, become so 
much ‘a matter of custom in lodges 
that many brethren lose sight of the 
reasons therefore, if, indeed, they 
ever knew them. 

The worshipful master may ar 
range a program in which a number 
of brethren, instructed beforehand, 
deliberately. commit or attempt to 
commit infractions of rules. When 
the error is made, the master, or 
viously instructed brother, 


“su- 


some pre 
explains the mistake and the reason 
for it, For instance, im most juris 
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dictions it is not considered courte- 
ous for a brother to pass between 
the altar and the worshipful master 
(except in the process of conferring 
a degree). When the instructed 
brother crosses the lodge between 
altar and East, the maste rmay ad- 
monish the “culprit” that it is not 
conisdered proper, and call upon 
some previously instructed past mas- 
ter to explain that, in theory, the 
Great Light and the Square and 
Compasses on the Altar, dedicated 
to God, the master and the Craft, 
are in charge of the master, and 
therefore at no time should his view 
of them be interrupted. A brother 
who attempts to leave the room dur- 
ing a ballot may be corrected, and 
the reason given; Grand Lodges usu- 
ally hold that a ballot on petition, 
interrupted by any one entering or 
leaving the room, is invalid, since 
such action may interfere with the 
secrecy of the ballot. Similarly, a 
brother balloting may object to the 
officer in charge of the ballot box 
standing so close to the altar that 
he might discover how the brother 
votes. Either or both of these in- 
cidents provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a little talk upon the sa- 
credness and seeree yof the Masonic 
ballot and its importance. Speak- 
ing more than twice to the same ques- 
tion, speaking without being recog- 
nized, speaking without rising, ad- 
dressing an individual, brother or 
the lodge instead of the master, mak- 
ing a motion to appoint a commit- 
tee with a specified personnel, offer- 
ing a resolution “to adjourn” or to 
“lay on the table,” are suggested in- 
fractions of Masonic law and cus- 
tom, all of which may be corrected 
in an educational and_ interesting 


way. 
2. Dissecting a Degree 

Especially recommended for lodges 
which have little work to do is the 
dissection and explanation of the 
first section of any degree, A dummy 
candidate is initiated, and the cere- 
mony interrupted at each stage by 
some brother who offers a little ex- 
planation of the symbolism of the 
part of the degree under discussion : 
entry, cirecumambulation, rite of des- 
titution, the antiquity of the apron, 
origin of the Lesser Lights, ete. Such 


dissection and exposition of parts of 
a degree require some little study by 
those who take part, but by giving 
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each brother who offers an interrup- 
tion only one subject, the work of 
preparation is minimized and the va- 
riety increased by having take part. 
It is suggested here that inquiry 
be first made of the District Deputy, 
or the Grand Master; in some juris- 
dictions the practice of using a 
dummy candidate has been frowned 
upon, as derogatory to the dignity 
of our ceremonies. When it is ex- 
plained that the purpose of the idea 
is educational, however, it is prob- 
able that no difficulty will be experi- 
enced in obtaining enthusiastic ¢o- 
operation from those in authority. 


3. “You Must—You Must Not!” 

The average lodge member knows 
little about Masonci law. The very 
term “Jurisprudence” seems repel- 
lent. Yet Masonic law is intensely 
interesing, and may be made to ap- 
pear so to the lodge by any brother 
who will devote a little time and at- 
tention to developing a talk on those 
parts of our legal system which most 
intimately touch the brethren. Ma- 
sonic law is vastly different from 
civil law ;most Masonic law is a mat- 
ter of “thou shalt” rather than 
“thou shalt not.” <A few salient 
points chosen for their interest to 
the average Mason, and explained, 
first as to their origin, and second, 
as to their use o rnecessity, will in- 
terest any lodge. It is not at all 
an arduous task for a clever brother 
to arrange such a talk; he may use 
any good book on Jurisprudence as 
a foundation, Mackey or Pound for 
choice, as both are complete and con- 
cise. 


4. “Competition Is the Life of — 
Education!” 

The more brethren take part in an 
educational meeting, the greater the 
enjoyment. No scheme for an edu- 
cational meeting yet developed ex- 
ceeds the lodge contest in this re- 
spect, since it gives every one 1n the 


lodge room an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, ; 

The educational contest 1s con- 
ducted by a master of ceremonies 
asking a series of questions, care- 
fully prepared in advance, the cor- 
reet answers to which can be given in 
one or two words, a date, a name. 
Supplied with paper and pencils, the 
brethren write and number their an- 
swers to the questions, as they are 
asked. Then they exchange papers, 
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the correct answers are read, and the 
brethren mark the replies “right” 
eee aan 3 
or “wrong” according to the facts 
: r acts. 
The winners, of course, are those 
have the greatest number 
greatest number answer 
Interest in such a contes 
by offering prizes. 
very inexpensive; 


who 
and third 
ed correctly, 
t is increased 
Thes 

hese may be 


@ good Masonjc 
book, a subscription ce Masonic 


magazine, a Masonic la 
all appreciated. 

The questions should not be ¢ 
plex; answers should be f as 
opinions. For instance, “In wh 
lodge was George Washin ees 
raised?” Who is Grand Mave ma 
this State?” “Ho wold is this lod - Bt 
“How many lodges in our a 
Lodge?” are all questions 
but a word or two to answer with 
facts. Such questions as “Do a 
think Masonry is a religion 2” 
not be included, since any answ 
must be an opinion, not a fact Q ie 
tions like “Explain the part Fitema: 
sonry played in the Revolution 
should not be asked, as they ee 
lengthy replies. : 

In giving out the correct answe 
a clever master of eeinonine nn 
be able to offer some « 2 el 
wholesame instruction” and 

asonic 


question 
ee are ree- 
Jurisdiction 2» 
the correct answer is “Py ont. 

e : rg 
the master of ceremonie 
that some jurisdictio, 


a Masonic 
pel pin, are 


om- 
acts, not 


Grand 
needing 


you 
should 


requ ire 


Ua 
good 


of M 


value; for instance, jf the 
be “How many landmarks 
ognized in this 
and 

nty-five.» 
Simay : 
MAY explain 
Ss have 


others more; that MANY jurisdi less, 
have adopted Mackeys fF ‘A ictions 
others have : St, while 


d condeused 
twenty-five into a less nun | 
BS ) 


nevertheless contains all of 
points, and so on, 


kK “ 2, 
By Let’s Ar 
fe Argue the Matter? 
A lodge debate wil] draw 
and keep it interested for 
part of an hour, with 
profit to all. Debating teams may 
be composed of two ory | Gian 
ye nore brethren 
on one side; two to a side usuall 
lay side usually 
produce _2 snappicr debate than 
three. Some questions of 
Masonic interest should 
such as “Resolved, that 
che E 
ship is advantageous t; 
nity,” 


Mackey's 
er, which 
Mackey’s 


a crowd 
the best 
pleasure and 


universal 
be chosen, 
dual member- 
1 a pes: aye 
or “Resolved, ee bee 
trials are better conducted by a 
Grand Lodge Commission than’ the 
particular lodge.” 
Debaters should be strietly lim 
ited as to time: ten minutes each for 
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presentation and argument, pro and 
con, and two or three minutes to a 
side for rebuttal are sufficient. Such 
disposition of time will result in 
nearly an hour of argument, which 
is sufficient. The lodge should then 
vote as to which side is the winner, 
and the prize, if any, be awarded. 
Such debates are planned i nad- 
vance. An impromptu debate often 
produces amusing results. Two cap- 
tains are chosen; cach captain 
chooses six debaters. The master 
then announces the subject. Each 
debater is given two minutes and 
must sit down when the gong rings at 
the end of his time, even if in the 
middle of a sentence. The simpler 
the subject, the more lively the de- 
bate. Such qustions as “Resolved, 
that this lodge should start a li- 
brary,” or “Resolved, that the fees 
for the degrees are too low” (or too 
high!) will produce more debate than 
more abstruse questions, beeause 
brethren seldom argue well on diffi- 
cult matters unless they have previ- 
ously spent some time in preparation. 
It is not suggested that these “su- 
gar coated” methods of holding Ma- 
sonic educational meetings should 
replace the older, tried and true 
forms, in which some learned brother 
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delivers an address upon a Masonic 
subject, or presents an illustrated 
lecture. The speaker and the lec- 
turer we have always with us; illus- 
trated lectures on Masonic subjects 
will always be of interest to the 
Craft, as will the well conceived and 
delivered address. 

But we tire of anything in too 
great quantities ; quail is considered 
the best of eating, yet it is a res- 
tauranter’s tradition that no man 
can eat a quail a day for a month! 

The Masonic educational meeting 
conducted on new, different lines— 
of which the above list is only sug- 
gestive, not complete—will largely 
“take the curse off” the word “edu- 
sational.” Brethren who are pro- 
vided with “sugar coated” education 
do not stay away on “educational 
nights” but come out in full force. 
Once get a lodge membership to 
thinking “Wonder what new idea the 
Master will spring on us tonight!” 
when an educational meeting is an- 
nounced, and the stewards will have 
to go to the basement after extra 
chairs. 

Sugar coated pills do the same 
work as those more difficult to swal- 
low—and they are much ecasicr to 
take! 


Connecticut Grand Lodge 


The institution of four lodges and 
dispensations creating three lodges 
were reported by Grand Master 
George R. Sturges of Woodbury 1 
his address recently at the one hun- 
dred and forty-second annual com- 
munication of the Grand lodge of 
Connecticut, Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons, at the Masonic temple, Ann 
street, : ; 

The new lodges are: Kuclid of 
Waterbury, Salem of Naugatuck, 
Fidelity of Fairfield, and Ivanhoe of 
Darien. 

Dispensations were granted to the 
Level lodge of Hartford, Walnut 
Hill lodge of New Britain, Momau- 
guin lodge of East Haven. The 
recommended — that 


grand master 
he 
charters be granted to each of the 
three new lodges. 
The annual clection of officers was 
held in the afternoon. 
Elbert L. Darbie of Daniclson was 


elected grand master. 


The other clections were: Deputy 
grand master, Howard A. Middle- 
ton, Broad Brook; 
Sherwood A. 
New Britain; grand junior warden, 
Samucl A. Moyle, New Haven: 
grand — treasurer, Buths, 
Hartford; grand sceretary, Win- 
Buck, Wethersfield; grand 
senior deacon, David H. Seamon, 


senior 


warden, Raymond, 


Joseph 
throp 


New London; grand junior deacon, 
James KE. Brinckerhoff, Stamford. 
The grand master reported many 
lodge visitations. He attended the 
annual communications of the Grand 
lodges of New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Texas and 
Canada, the latter at Ontario. The 
journeys included visits to the Mass- 
achusetts and Texas Masonic homes. 


The grand master made numerous 
visits of a Masonic nature in various 
parts of the state. 
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Praise for the work of Connecticut 
Masons for the Masonic home at 
Wallingford was given by the grand 
master who said he spoke from an 
intimate knowledge as a member of 
the board of managers several years. 

The grand master urged that more 
attention be given to the study of 
Masonic subjects. He recommended 
that “The Symbolism of Masonry,” 
or some similar work, be given to 
each newly-made Mason. 

Deputy Grand Master Elbert L. 
Darbie of Danielson presented a 
summary of the visitations he made 
during the year, one being the one 
hundredth anniversary of Christ 
Church cathedral, Hartford. 

Grand Sceretary Winthrop Buck 
of Wethersfield presented his first 
annual report. The membership in 
the 125 lodges was 46,046 on De- 
cember 81, 1929, a gain of 251 dur- 
ing the year. There were 1,390 can- 
didates raised, and seventy members 
affiliated. There were 655 deaths 
and 154 members were dimitted. 

The receipts for the year, by the 
grand seeretary, were Sar 


3.75. 

‘Many improvements were made in 
the Grand lodge library, and new 
volumes, mostly Masonic books, were 
added. 

Grand Master-Elect) Elbert L. 
Darbie is one of the best known Ma- 
sons in Connecticut. He was a rep- 
resentative to the general assembly 
from Killingly in 1921, 1923) and 
1925, and senator from the Twenty- 
eighth district in 1927. He was 
speaker of the house of representa- 
tives in 1925. 

He was raised in Moriah lodge, F. 
& A. M., of Danielson, June 8, 1906. 
He was successively junior deacon, 
senior deacon, senior warden, and 
worshipful master. In the Grand 
lodge he was deputy for the Ninth 
Masonie district, grand junior stew- 
ard, grand senior steward, grand 
marshal, grand junior deacon, grand 
junior warden, grand senior warden 
and deputy grand master. He is the 
grand representative of the Grand 
lodge of Minnesota near the Grand 
lodge of Connecticut. 

He was exalted in Warren chap- 
ter, No. 12, R. A. M.. of Danielson, 
February 21. 1908. He was Royal 
Arch captain, scribe, king, high 
priest, inclusive. In the Grand chap- 
ter of Connecticut, Royal Arch Ma- 
sons, he was grand junior steward, 


5S 


1916, and by regular advancement 
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was grand high priest in 1926. He 
is grand representative for the 
Grand chapter of Delaware, near the 
Grand chapter of Connecticut. 

He was received and greeted in 
Montgomery council, No. 2, R. & S. 
M., of Danielson, March 10, 1908. 


SCENIC PAINTINGS 
FEATURE NEW OFFICES 
IN MASONIC TEMPLE 
Those who love the great North- 
west and its wild and picturesque 
beauty will enjoy visiting the new 
Boston Office of the Canadian Na- 
tional and Central Vermont Rail- 
ways just opened at Masonic Tem- 
ple, Boston. Here are pictured many 
of the charms of that extensive terri- 
tory—its lofty mountain peaks— 
placid lakes—massive timber lands 
—and other features which attract 
thousands of tourists each year. 
The rapid increase in the amount 
of business, in the New England 
states, handled by this giant railway 
system has made it apparent to the 
railway management that more com- 
modious and convenient quarters 
were necessary. ‘Their new office lo- 
cated on the corner of Tremont and 
Boylston streets with its special dec- 
orative features both in the interior 
and in the large attractive show win- 
dows, is a credit not only to the enor- 
mous transportation organization it 
represents—a system consisting of 
more than 23,000 miles of main line 
in Canada—but to Boston as well. 
The office, patterned in’ Ttalian 
style, is decorated in a pleasing 
color scheme of gray, old red and 
gold. At first glance the interior 


resembles a large reception room in 
a private residence. A dado of in- 
laid walnut and black and gold mar- 
ble base is surmounted by a plaster 
wall of textured surface. Attractive 
borders in red and gold frame cach 
wall section, while the doorways are 
flanked by colorful spiral columns 
and plaster arches, Set within cach 
arch and under cach beam support 


is a coat of arms of a Canadian 
Provine leled i iF y and 
rovince, modeled in’ plaster anc 
properly tinted. 
Particularly distinetive is the 


large painting of Jasper Park 
Lodge, 11 feet square, and set in the 
wall at the rear of the office. Tt is 
the work of Raymond Bishop of 
New York, and is painted on gound 


glass, being a copy of an original in 
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oils by the Canadian artist, Horne 
Russell. 

Special lighting equipment located 
behind the glass lends additional 
beauty to the scene, by means of 
which color contrasts more vivid and 
realistic are secured. Several other 
oil paintings by Russell also dec- 
orate the office. 

The main office is 41 feet by 33 
feet. At the front is located “the 
itinerary room” or lounge, comfort- 
ably furnished so that visitors may 
sit and discuss with passenger traffic 
representatives of the railway pro- 
posed trips. 

The furnishings, such as ticket 
cases and desks, are of the latest 
type and are fine examples of cab- 
inct-makers’ craft, being of specially 
matched, inlaid walnut. Special lan- 
tern fixtures of wrought iron and 
seeded amber glass harmonize with 
the surroundings. 

The front of the building has been 
renovated and a wrought iron mar- 
quee has been placed above the door- 
way. The large and well- lighted 
show windows are constructed in 
somewhat modernistie plan, and con- 
tain interesting pictorial exhibits 
of famous resorts and other sections 
which the railway system serve. 

All the decorating was done by 
Holdensen & Co. of Boston while the 
plain and ornamental plastering was 
done by the well known firm of Henry 
Klehm & Co. The results reflect 
great eredit on all connected with it. 


GENERAT. MASONIC LEAGUE 
CONGRESS AT GENET A 
2Isr cro Qern Aveusr, 1930 

The Publishing Department of the 
League reports: 

An increasing interest accompanies 
the preparations for the annual mecting 
to be held this year at Geneva (Switz 
crland), from 21st to 2tth August. 
Since the last year's congress. held at 
Amsterdam. a number of national and 
local groups have been organized and 
many new members from all parts of 
the world have joined; henee a gath 
cring is foreseen far exceeding in num 
her any previous Cong 

The program will be interesting and 
varied. ‘The general meeting will be 
divided in two sittings in order to facil 


itate broader discussion; administrative 
questions will be settled already by the 
opening sitting, so that a whole after 
noon will be kept free for an ample dis 
cussion of important Masonic topics. 
and special committees will deliberate 
as well, Measures of defense will form 


“French 
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the main subject, and special groups 
for the youth problem, for practical 
ifism and for Masonic publishing 
(journalists and authors) will furnish 
important debating material, 

The Congress will begin on August 
21st, by meetings of the acting eins 
mittee and the general board. On this 
day and the following morning the 
members of the League wil] have 
portunity to attend to the G 
the Lufton Associations, 

The solemn opening of the 
will take place in Victoria Hall on the 
22nd of August by the Chairman Bro. 
Doctor von Sury, president of the Swiss 
National Group, and will be thiedt: 
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an excursion on the TL 
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MARCH ANNIVERSARIES 


Dr. John Theophilus Desaguliers, 
third Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of England, and referred to by 
Mackey as the “father of Modern, 
Speculative Masonry,” was born in La 
Rochelle, France, March 12, 1683. 

Gen, Arthur St, Clair, first Governor 
of the Northwest Territory (1789- 
1802), was born in Thurso, Scotland, 
March 23, 1734. Although his Masonic 
lodge is not known, the Fraternity has 
erected a monument to him at Greens- 
burg, Pa. 

On March 18, 1750, Benjamin 
Franklin, Revolutionary patriot, was 
deposed as Provincial Grand Master 
and immediately appointed Deputy 
Grand Master of Pennsylvania by Wil- 
liam Allen, Provincial Grand Master 
of that state. 

Nathaniel Alexander, an officer of 
the Grand Lodge of North Carolina 
and Governor of that state (1805-07), 
was born near Concord, N. C., (March 
5, 1756, and died at Salisbury, N. C., 
March 7, 1808. 

Gen. Montfort Stokes, an officer of 
the Grand Lodge of North Carolina, 
U. S. Senator from and Governor of 
that state, and U. S. Indian Commis- 
sioner (1832-42), was born at Lunen- 
burg, Va., March 12, 1762. 

De Witt Clinton, first Grand Master 
of the Grand Encampment, K.T., U.S. 
A., Governor of New York for two 
terms and U, S. Senator, was born at 
Little Britain (now Albany), N.Y. 
March 2, 1769. 

Gen. Mordecai Gist, Grand Master 
of South Carolina (1790-91), received 
the Entered Apprentice Degree 1m 
Lodge No. 16, Baltimore, Md., March 
14, 1775, 

Joe] R. Poinsett, U. S. Minister to 
Mexico (1825-29) and Secretary of 
War in the Van Buren Cabinet, was 
born at Charleston, S. C., March 2, 
1779. He served as Grand High Priest 
of the South Carolina Grand Chapter. 
R.A.M. (1821-24). 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, fa- 
mous German poct, received the Master 

Mason Degree in Amalia Lodge, Wei 


mar, Germany, March 3, 1782, and died 
in that city March 22, 1832. 

Gilbert Burns, brother of Robert 
Burns, poet laureate of Freemasonry, 
was passed and raised in St. James 
Lodge, Tarbolton, Scotland, March 1, 
1786. 

Gen. Joseph Vance, who fought in 
the War of 1812 and was Governor of 
Ohio (1886-38), was born at Washing- 
ton, Pa., March 21, 1786, and was a 
member of Harmony Lodge, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Gen. Simon Cameron, Secretary of 
War in the Lincoln Cabinet and U. S. 
Minister to Russia, was born at May- 
town, Pa., March 8, 1799, and served 
as Master of Perseverance Lodge No. 
21, at Harrisburg. : 

Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex. 
sixth son of King George TII, became 
Master of Lodge of Friendship No. 6, 
in March, 1808, and, in the same 
month, he became a member of Lodge 
of Antiquity No, 2. 

Col, Thomas Proctor, Revolutionary 
officer and a member of philadelphia 
(Pa.) Lodge No. 2 (now Montgom- 
ery Lodge No. 12), applied to the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania for a 
warrant to hold a lodge in the Ist Reg- 
iment of Artillery, which was granted, 
and he became first Master. His death 
occurred March 16, 1807. 

James Buchanan, fifteenth President 
of the United States, who assisted in 
dedicating Masonically the equestrian 
statue of George Washington in Wash- 
ington Circle of the National Capital, 
was installed as Master of Lodge No. 
43, Lancaster, Pa. Mareh 12, 1823. 
On March 10, 1858, he was elected a 
life member of that lodge. 

Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr. U.S. 
Senator from Ohio, Governor of that 
state and Postmaster General under 
Presidents Madison and Monroe, died 
at Marietta, Ohio, March 1824. He 
was a member of American Union 

Lodge in that city. 

Gen. John Brooks, who aided Baron 
von Steuben in training the Continental 
Army and who sc 


ed as Governor of 


Massachusetts for six terms, was a 
member of American Union Lodge. 


The date of his death was March 2, 
1825. 

Christopher Gore, Governor of 
Massachusetts (1809), U. S. Senator 
from this state (1813-16) and a mem- 
ber of Massachusetts Lodge at Boston, 
died at Waltham, Mass., March 1, 
1827, 

Commodore Samuel Tucker, who 
served in the Revolution and was a 
member of St. John’s Lodge, Boston, 
died at Bremen, Me., March 10, 1838. 

James Daniel Richardson, twelfth 
Grand Commander of the Southern Su- 
preme Council (1904-14), was born in 
Rutherford, Tenn., March 10, 1843. 

Joseph Jefferson, celebrated Ameri- 
can actor, was made a member of Con- 
cordia Lodge No. 13, Baltimore, Md., 
March 9, 1857, later becoming a life 
member. 

James Cunningham Batchelor, ninth 
Grand Commander of the Southern Su- 
preme Council (1891-93), beeame an 
Active Member March 8, 1859. 

Vrederick Webber, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Southern Supreme Council 
at the time of his death, received the 
Thirty-third Degree at Charleston, S. 
C., and also became an Active Member 
March 28, 1859. 

John Cabell Breckenridge, four- 
teenth Vice President of the United 
States (1857-61), became an Active 
Member of the Southern Supreme 
Council at Washington, D. C.. Mareh 
28, 1860. 

Henry Clay Barnabee, famous oper- 
atie comedian, became a member of Co- 
lumbian Lodge, Boston, Mass., March 
2. 1865, receiving a life membership, 
Mareh 1890, 

William T°, Cody (Buffalo Bill) re- 
ceived the First Degree in Platte Val- 
ley Lodge No, 32, North Platte, Nebr., 
March 5, 1870. 

Henry Moore Teller, Grand Master 
of Colorado (1863, 1867-72) and an 
Active Member of the Southern Su- 
preme Council, was elected Grand Com 
mander of Knights Templar of Color 
ado March Ik, [S876. 

George M. Chilcott, U.S. Senator 
from Colorado (1882-83), was knighted 
in Pueblo (Colo.) Commandery No. 3, 
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K.T., March 24, 1876. His death oc- 
curred at St. Louis, Mo., March 6, 
1891. 

Louis Kossuth, Hungarian patriot 
and a member of Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Lodge No. 133, died at Turin, Italy, 
March 20, 1894. 

Richard Vaux, Grand Master of 
Pennsylvania (1867) and member of 
Congress from that state (1890-91), 
died at Philadelphia March 22, 1895. 

Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, in- 
trepid Arctic explorer, became a Mas- 
ter Mason in Kane Lodge No. 454, 
New York City, March 3, 1896. On 
March 30, 1920, a medal was presented 
to his widow by that Masonic lodge. 

Francis E. Warren, Governor of the 
Territory of Wyoming (1885-86; 1889- 
90), first Governor of the State of Wy- 
oming (1890), and U. S. Senator from 
Wyoming (1891-93; 1895-1 29), re- 
ceived the Thirty-third Degree from 
the Southern Supreme Council March 
7, 1908. 

Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy 

in the Harding Cabinet and a Thirty- 
third Degree member of the Northern 
Masonic Jurisdiction, was initiated in 
Oriental Lodge No. 240, Detroit, 
Mich., March 26, 1912. 
New York Numismatic Club of which 
he was president for three years, re- 
ceived the Thirty-second Degree in 
New York City March 26, 1915. 

Edward T. Schultze, Masonic his- 
torian, died at Baltimore, Md., March 
11, 1913. 

Francis C. Higgins, who founded the 
New York Numismatie Club and was 
president of it for thre rs, received 
the Thirty-second Degree in New York 
City March 26, 1915. 

Warren G. Harding, twenty-ninth 
President of the United States, received 
the degrees March 1, 1921, in Marion 
(Ohio) Commandery No, 36, K.T. On 
March 21, 1921, he was elected honor- 
ary member of Almas Temple, Mystic 
Shrine, Washington, D. C, 

Woodbridge N. Ferris, Governor of 
Michigan (1913-16) U.S. Senator from 
that state (1928-28), and a member of 
Big Rapids (Mich.) Lodge No. 171, 
died at Washington, D. C., March 23, 
1928, 


Myron M. Parker, who, as Grand 
Master of the District of Columbia, 
was in charge of Masonic ceremonies 
at the dedication of the Washington 
Monument, died in the Capital City, 
March 24, 1929. 

Living Breruren 

Robert Dollar, shipping pioneer and 
known as one of the largest operators 
of ocean vessels in the world, was born 
in Falkirk, Scotland, March 20, 1844, 
and is a charter member of Muskoka 
Lodge No. 860. Bracebridge, Ontario. 

Andrew W. Mellon, Sceretary of the 
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Treasury in the Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover Cabinets, was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., March 24, 1854, and was 
made a Mason “‘at sight” in that city 
by the Grand Master of Pennsylvania 
in 1928. 

J. E. Erickson, Governor of Mon- 
tana and a member of both York and 
Scottish Rites, was born at Stoughton, 
Wis., March 14, 1863. 

The Duke of Connaught, Grand 
Master of the United Grand Lodge of 
England, became a Mason in Prince of 
Wales Lodge No. 259, March 24, 1874. 

Walter J. Kohler, Governor of Wis- 
consin, is a member of Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Lodge No, 11 and was born in 
that city March 3, 1875. 

Arthur J. Weaver, Governor of Ne- 
braska, received the Master Mason De- 
gree in Falls City (Nebr.) Lodge No. 
9, March 16, 1895. 

Clarence M. Dunbar, former Imper- 
ial Potentate of the Mystic Shrine, be- 
came a member of Palestine Shrine 
Temple, Providence, R. I., March 3, 
1903. On March 25, 1908, he became 
a member of Rhode Island Council, 
Princes of Jerusalem, at Providence. 

John H. Trumbull, Governor of 
Connecticut, beeame a Mason in Fred- 
erick Lodge No, 14, Plainville, Conn., 
March 31, 1903, later serving as Mas- 
ter. 

Charles Calvin Moore, former Goy- 
ernor of Idaho and Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, received the 
Thirty-second Degree at Boise, Idaho, 
March 23, 1908. 

Daniel J. Moody, Governor of 
» received the Thirty-second De- 
it Galveston March 19, 1915, and 
member of the York Rite and 
Shrine. 

Norman §. Chase, Governor of 
Rhode Island, received the Felloweraft 
Degree in Corinthian Lodge No. 27, 
Providence, R. I., March 13, 1917. 


DEGREES IN THREE 
LANGUAGES 
The record of having had the Ma- 
sonic degrees conferred upon him in 
three different languages by three dif- 
ferent lodges is held by J. C. Hender- 
son, of Los Angeles, Cal. He was ac- 
cepted as a candidate for the degrees 
in America Lodge No, 475, late in 1927. 
His knowledge of English, l’rench and 
German being known, Vallee — de 
Irance Lodge No. 829, commonly 
known as the French Lodge, was  in- 
vited to confer the Entered Appren- 
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tice Degree in French. The Fellow- 
craft Degree was conferred upon him 
a short time later in German by Aca- 
cia Lodge No. 438, and early in 1928 
America Lodge raised him to the Sub- 
lime Degree of Master Mason in the 
English language. Such practice has 
now been prohibited by the Grand 
Lodge of California. 
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APPOINTMENTS MADE 

The spring ceremonial of Mt. Sinai 
temple will be held in Montpelier, Vt-, 
, 23, and will be known as “Heaton 
in official recognition of the 53rd 
anniversary of Chartes H. Heaton as 
recorder of the Temple. Bro. Heaton 
holds the distinct honor of being the 
oldest living recorder in North America, 
and is a charter member of Mt. Sinai. 
It is expected that the May meeting 
will be the largest in the history of the 
temple. The Mt. Sinai quartet and 
chanters will make their debut on that 


evening. 


MOUNT SCOPUS LODGE 

Mt. Scopus Lodge of Maiden is the 
newest of the 810 lodges enrolled in 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 

This lodge was instituted Tuesday, 
April 22, by Right Worshipful Julian 
C. Woodman, past master of Fidelity 
Lodge of Melrose, and district deputy 
grand master of the seventh Masonic 
district, assisted by Worshipful Harold 
1. Mack, past master of Fidelity 
Lodge, as ma shal, and Worshipful Al- 
bers Ff. Burg also a past master of 
Fidelity Lodge, as secretary, 

The officers under dispensation are 
Richard Hardwick, past master of Con- 
verse Lodge of Malden, worshipful 
master; Worshipful Elliott W. Aldrich, 
yast master of the Lodge of Stirling of 
Malden, senior warden; Elbridge G. 
Davis of Converse Lodge, junior war- 
den; 5S. Albert Kaufman, secretary; 
Worshipful Walter KE. Milliken, past 
master Converse Lodge, treasurer; Wil- 
liam R. Gilman, senior deacon; Ber- 
tram EK. Green, junior deacon; I. H. 
Friedman, senior steward ; KE, I. Gol- 
den, junior steward; Ezra Green, mar- 
shal; M. S. Jacobson, inside sentinel ; 
Edward H. Small, tyler. 

Right Worshipful Fred L. Putnam 
extended the welcome of the district at 
the dinner. There were remarks by 
Right Worshipful Charles M. Proctor, 
past district deputy grand master of 
the seventh (Melrose) district, wel- 
come of the City of Malden, by Mayor 
William A. Hastings, a charter member 
of the new lodge; by Senior Deacon 
Gilman, and by the masters of the 
lodges of the district. ; 

The lodge ti its name from Mount 
Scopus in Palestine, situated a short 
distance north of Jerusalem. 

It is the fourth lodge in Malden, and 
the twelfth in the seventh district. 

ee 
WHITHER MASONRY? 

There is a seeming tendency among 
Masons to graft into the Fraternity the 
“ballyhoo” of the present commercial- 
ized age. Lodges sometimes introduce 
novel means to create and sustain in- 
terest. There is, apparently, a grow- 
ing desire for display and publicity, a 
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near approach to what might be termed 
“advertising”. This may be observed 
in the eagerness with which some bod- 
ies of the Craft adopt plans to build 
large, costly temples that are beyond 
their means and later the bodies are 
forced to burden their members with 
assessments and drives to collect the 
funds. Another tendency may be seen 
in the many side orders that are com- 
posed of Masons, and those of the Fra- 
ternity who have not joined such or- 
ganizations are subject to continued 
solicitation for membership on the part 
of their overzealous brothers. 

All this perhaps may appeal to those 
who care for innovations, but it seems 
far aside from the true and fundamen- 
tal principles of the Fraternity. The 
danger is that those great principles, 
which have enabled Masonry to exist 
through the ages, may be hidden and 
forgotten in the many side issues. 

Masonry was not intended to pro- 
duce thrills, glitter or display. It does 
not pretend to give the sort of enter- 
tainment that is to be found in the 
theater, 


Masonry would teach its adherents 


the seriousness of life, would have them 
learn of those things which are stable 
and will endure. It has nothing to 
offer those who spend their entire time 
in the enjoyment of artificial creation. 
Rather, it would hay its members know 
the truths and beauties of real life; 
gain satisfaction from the knowledge 
that one is making a constructive con- 
tribution to the cause of man and is 
carving in stone, as it were, works that 
will live on, rather than making marks 
in the sand to be obliterated by the 
tide of years, . 

If the ancient principles of Masonry 
are forgotten, if the Fraternity is 
changed to suit the concepts of a com- 
mercialized, materialistic age, a time of 
hurry and grab, then there is the dan- 
ger that ia may lose its immortal char- 
acteristics and last only the length of 
the period to which it is changed to 
conform, Much better that its ancient 
and sacred principles be preserved in- 
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violable, that they may serve as an an- 
chor by which Masons may maintain 
their balance, let they be swept along 
ruthlessly in a swiftly moving current. 

Let the lodge room be a place where 
one may escape the rush, forget for a 
time the material and commercial, and 
pause for thought and reflection. 

H. 
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IRELAND G. L. FLOURISHING 


Dublin, Ireland—The annual com- 
munication of the Grand Lodge of Ire- 
land was held here on St. John’s Day 
with Deputy Grand Master Col. Claude 
Cane otticiating. The gathering rep- 
resented members of the Masonic Or- 
der from all parts of Ireland. 

In his address, Col. Cane pointed 
out the progress that has been made 
by the Fraternity in this country and 
its present stabilized conditions. He 
said that very few changes had taken 
place recently, but mentioned one 
change in the laws which he considered 

sry beneficial and important. There 
was formerly a section of the Grand 
Lodge Law which forbade a domestic 
servant or a bailiff becoming a member 
of the Order. This had come down to 
the Fraternity from earlier times when 
the relationship between the mater and 
servant was entirely different from that 
which e s to-day. The Deputy Grand 
Master said that it gave him a great 
deal of pleasure that this law had been 
changed at the last communication of 
the Grand Lodge so as to allow those 
of that profession to enter the portals 
of the Craft; that such a change was 
in keeping with democratic ideals of 
Masonry. 


In mentioning the benevolent institu- 
tions, he said that in the Masonic Fe- 
male Orphan School there are 105 pu- 
pils on the school rool, and 103 on the 
roll of the Boy's School. During the 
past year the War Memorial building 
at the Boys’ School has been completed 
and provides a spacious gymnasium, a 
library and reading rooms, and ample 
ocker and lavatory accommodation. 
Although the funds subscribed to the 
war memorial were not sufficient to 
»rovide for the additional expense of 
an infirmary, the Board decided to pro- 
ceed with the erection of a suitable 
yuilding to act as an infirmary and ob- 
servation ward, and this building is now 
nearly completed. The number of an- 
nuitants on the Vietory Jubilee Fund 
las reached the total of 156, and the 
applications for asistance are increas 


ing. 


IRREGULAR MASONRY 


According to an Associated Press 
dispatch from Charleston, W. Va., pa- 
pers of incorporation were issued by 
the secretary of state to the “Supreme 
Council of Sovereign Grand Inspectors 
General of the ‘Thirty-third and Last 
Degree of Ancient and Accepted Scot 
tish Rite of Freemasonry for the United 
States of America,” located at Morgan 
town. 


Incorporators of this organization 
are given as: George Cleveland Phil 
lips, Dr Washington W. Sstonestreet 
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and Clarence Baze Tibbs, Morgantown; 
John Joseph Switzer, Fairmont; James 
Winfield Doty, Cleveland; John Martin 
Tay, Wilmington, Del.; Henry Wilbert 
Cooper and Carroll Ellsworth Frey, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Mose W. Morri- 
son, Uniontown, Pa. 

Thus irregular and clandestine Ma- 
sonry continues to spring up in yarious 
places throughout the country. There 
are thirty-four legitimate Scottish Rite 
Supreme Councils existing in the world 
today, and in this country, the North- 
ern Masonic Jurisdiction, comprising 
fifteen states of the Union north of the 

ason and Dixon line and east of the 
sippi River, and the Southern 
Jurisdiction, occupying the balance of 
the United States and its territorial 
possessions, are the only regular, duly 
constituted and legitimate Scottish Rite 
Supreme Councils. 


There also comes to our attention an 
apparently new organization, existing 
in Chicago, Ill., under the following 
name: “Giuseppe Mazzini Lodge of 
the Grand Orient of Italy,” an organ- 
ization that is petitioning the Masonic 
lodges of the state of Illinois for recog- 
nition. Who authorized this so-called 
Masonic body, considering the fact that 
both the Grand Orient of Italy and the 
Grand Lodge of that country have long 
since been suppressed by the present 
government? It is probable — that 
neither of these bodies have granted 
charters to any organization since the 
date that they ceased to exist. 


It may be that this Italian lodge has 
as its nucleus a group of men formerly 
affiliated with the Grand Orient of It- 
aly. It is extremely doubtful if any 
Grand Lodge in the United States 
would acknowledge the legitimacy of 
such an organization. 

Before being suppressed the Grand 
Orient was in fraternal relationship 
with the Grand Lodge of New York. 
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The Grand Lodge of Italy was recog- 
nized by eight or ten of the Grand 
Lodges of the United States. 

Great sympathy is felt for the Ma- 
sons of Italy by their American breth- 
ren and it is hoped that when changes 
do occur and Freemasonry is again per- 
mitted to function, both the Grand 
Lodge and Grand Orient members who 
survive the dreadful ordeal through 
which their country has passed may be 
able and willing to organize under one 
banner and adhere to the Ancient Land- 
marks, carrying on a truly Masonic 
work in their country- 

L. W. 
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ALL SORTS 


A woman having the reputation of 
being unusually prudent and with a 
heathery burr on her .tongue stopped 
at a neighbor’s house to borrow the use 
of the telephone. 

She called the butcher. 

“You needn’t send up that five cents’ 
worth of cat meat. The cat caught a 
mouse.” 


PROLIFIC 

“You knew that Mrs. Jones had trip- 
lets, of course, but did you know that 
three months later she had twins?” 

“Impossible !” 

“Not at all. One of the triplets 
died.” 

OBSERVING THE LAIV 

Mrs. Multikids—I wish you'd round 
up all the children and take them out 
for a walk. I need a rest. 

Her Husband—But I don’t dare take 
all those kids out on the street. The 
police'll think I'm leading a street 
parade without a permit. 
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WRONG FONT 
“Mom,” said little Willie, bursting 
into the house all out of breath,” there 
is going to be trouble down at the drug- 
gist’s. His wife has got a baby girl 
and he’s had a ‘Boy Wanted’ sign in 
his window for a week. 7 


FLY AWAY! 
Wifie—Why do they call the street- 
cleaners white wings? 
Hubby—Because they’re like 
Haven't you noticed that their v 
our street are few and far between? 


i Specializing in 
Masonic Emblems 
| Watches & Clocks 
{ 387 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON 
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STUDIOUS 
Student—Hey, I wanna _ exchange 
this textbook. 
Clerk—Too late; you've had it a 
whole term. 
Student—But I just found out that 
every other page is missing. 


896 BEACON ST. 
AUDUBON ROAD 


RVICE OF QUALITY 
ND DEPENDABILITY 
SSS 


all members of the Craft. 


ANTIQUES RESTORED 


D. H. BEMIS 
Cabinet Maker 


Designs Made for S| 
and Fittings 


First Class Work Only 
121 HAVERHILL STREET 
BOSTON 


Tel, Rich, 0981 


Reproductions of Colonial Furniture 
ial Furniture 


OPTICIANS 


Tel. Liberty 1066 


GEDEN & COLITZ 
...Opticians... 


PRESCRIPTIONS FILLED 
OPTICAL REPAIRING 


11 BROMFIELD ST. 


t Room 613 BOSTON, MASS. 


HE firms whose announcements are printed on this page are reliable, 


Tie Cravrsman recommends them to the attention of its readers with 
confidence that a square deal will be given in all transactions. : 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


Established 1899 Tel. Hancock 6934 


P. HOLDENSEN CO. 
35 WAY STREET 
BOSTON 


Mural Decorations and Painting 


The decorations in the new offices of the Ca- 

nadian National Railways in Masonic Temple, 
Boston, described elsewhere in the maga- 
zine, were the work of our organization. 


BROKERS 


W. H. DRISCOLL & CO. 


Member Boston Curb Exchange 
177 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Specialist in Curb Stocks 


Telephone Hubbard 4087 


They merit the patronage of 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS 


J. H. TREDENNICK, Ince. 
AERIAL WORKERS 
Industrial Painting Contractors 
250 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Tel. Hubbard 3626 


. ALWAYS 
The Home of 
Clover Joker Novoltios 
Select Party Favors 
BH Displayed - Demonstrated. ff 
Here your Party a Mirthday, 
For Home, Cjub, Birthday. 
MY Every Kind Here You'll Find 
“Our Line is so Complete 
mi Makes Your Visita Treat 


——— > SPECIALTIES (oral! (HOLIDAYS 


22. BROMFIELDST. BosTon,MaAss. 


all members of the Craft. 


INTERIOR FINISH 


JOSEPH F. PAUL CO. 
Interior Finish 
Hancock 8460 


365 ALBANY S'TREE'T 
BOSTON 


CUSTOM TAILOR 


JOSEPH H. LINSKY 


Custom Tailor 


Room 813 


44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Hancock 9176 


ENGRAVERS 


confidence that a square deal will be given in all transactions. 


ARCHITECTS 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


Architects Engineers 


Specializing in Public Buildings 


47 WINTER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephene Hancock 1498 
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CGE firms whose announcements are printed on this page are reliable. 
Tur CrarrsMan recommends them to the attention of its readers with 


They merit the patronage of 


CUSHIONS 
CHARLES L. PIKE 


Manufacturer of 


HIGH GRADE CUSHIONS 


For Church, Boat, Restaurant, Halls and 
General Household Use 
UPHOLSTERING 
LINOLEUM RUGS 
WILLOW FURNITURE 
Draperies for Boat and House 
MATTRESSES MADE TO ORDER AND 
RENOVATED 
Furniture at Wholesale 
32 CANAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Tel. CAPito!l 0100 


FENCES 


HEATING 


THE IDEAL FENCE 
Cyclone Safeguard Fence 


Copper Bearing Steel—Resists Corrosion—No 
Annual Painting Required—Beautiful 
and Practical 
All kinds of fence for private grounds, schools, 
institutions, etc. Built in heights suitable for 
all purposes. 


SECURITY FENCE 
COMPANY 
22 Kenv Srreer, SOMERVILLE 
Somerset 3900 


PARAMOUNT HEATING 
APPLIANCE CO. 


467 STUART STREET 
Telephone KENmore 4057 
Distributors 
Merrimac Silent Blue Flame 
Oil Burner 
FOR RANGE OR FURNACE 


Inquiries and Comparison Invited 
ADLER RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


DONOVAN & SULLIVAN 
Engraving Company 


235-237 Congress St., Boston 


Telephone Liberty 1686 - 1687 


LUMBER 


WAVERLY LUMBER CO. 


ASPHALT SHINGLES 


FLOORING UNDER HEAT 


“Satisfaction in Every Stick” 


WAVERLEY, MASS. 


TELEPHONES BELMONT 2070 - 2971 


OSBORNE OFFICE 
FURNITURE CO. 


DESKS 
CHAIRS FILING CABINETS 
TABLES WOOD AND STEEL 


FILING SUPPLIES 
Corner High and Pearl Streets 
Boston, Mass. 
Tels. Liberty 4704 - 4735 


Kenmore 6976 
Earl Edward Sanborn 


BF 


Z —— 7 


Designer 
and 
Craftsman 
in 
Stained 
Glass 


FOR DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 
COMPLETE LINE OF READY MADE SHOES 


Specialist in Orthopaedic Shoes 


Thirty-five years’ experience in doing work for | * 


hospitals and orthopaedic surgeons qualifies me 
to fulfill all their requirements for SPECIAL 
SHOES FOR DEFORMED FEET. 


J. 5. ROSENBLOOM 


167 Cambridge Street - Boston 
UPHOLSTERING 
H. OSCAR 


THE UPHOLSTERER 


Will Make Your Old Furniture 
Look and Be Like New 


SLIP CUSTOM 

COVERS FURNITURE 

MADE PUILT TO 
TO ORDER ORDER 
Contracts made with Clubs and Hotels 


for any style of furniture 
Will Go Anywhere with Samples of Material 


Main Office ASPnwll 8264 


124 HARVARD ST. 
BROOKLINE 
Come and See Our Work 
Branch, 6 Trapelo Rd., Belmont 


BOSTON 
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all members of the Craft. 


HE firms whose announcements are printed on this page are reliable. 
Tue CrarrsMan recommends them to the attention of its readers with 
confidence that a square deal will be given in all transactions. 


TIRE DEALERS 


STAINED GLASS 


They merit the patronage of 


PAPER 


NEW ENGLAND TIRE & 
SUPPLY CO. 


Oldest Established Tire House in New England 
Years in Same Location 
Distributors for Eleven Leading Standard Tires 
Meeting the Tire Needs For Every Auto Owner 
WE RECOMMEND UNITED STATES TIRES 


And Are Completely Stocked in All Grades 
Wholesale Prices to Members of the Craft 


Telephone Hancock 5178-9 


264 Columbus Ave., Boston 
ALL MAKES OF BATTERIES 
Batteries Rented — Repaired — Recharged 


CABLE CONTRACTORS 


McClair-Brown 


Company 


Stained and Leaded Glass 
Hard Metal Glazing 


173 WARREN STREET 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


PROVISIONS 


Telephone Ken. 3148 
Established 1905 


JAMES SUGDEN 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Underground Cable Contractors 
General Offices 
126-128 WORCESTER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CATERERS 
E. F. HICKS 


ROBERT T. FIRST, Prop. 
CATERER 
LODGE WORK 
WEDDINGS 
50 Years of Satisfactory Service 
89-91 MARSHALL ST. 


5 ERVILLE, MASS. 
oo) SOMrset 2765 


est and give 
il call personally upon requ 
mee full information. 


ARCHITECT and BUILDER 


Goodenough 
& Russell 


Heavy Our 


BEEF 


Specialty 


Fancy 


69-71 FANHUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Pilgrim Engraving Co. 


Makers of 
QUALITY PRINTING PLATES 


In Line, Halftone and Color 
Specializing in College Papers, 
Annuals and Other Publications 

57 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. HANecock 1620 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Tancoek S566 


RUDOLPH JURGENSON 
ARCHITECT and BUILDER 


Plans and Estimated Submitted 


on Request 


1 CORTES STRERT BOSTON 


Everett L. Rich 
THE PLAYERS 
Entertainment Service 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 


SO‘T 


Haxcocn 50:46 
Recenr SI8t 


Resipence 


2)... OG 


The Paper for this Magazine is 
furnished by 
DONALD WYMAN 
410 Main Srree- 


Fircuzsure, Mass. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
80 BOYLSTON STREET 


Trev. Han. 9717 


Jowels, Jewelry 


K. &; 


Uniforms 
Chapter, Coun- 
cil. Eastern 
Star Regalia, 

Shrine Fez, 


made of fin- 
. $14.00 


\ THE BOSTON REGALIA CO. 
93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gold 2509 Silk U. 8. Flag 4 1-8x5 1-2 feet. 

50 centa. Pole, Hagle with Stand $25.00 up. 

Inscriptions Cut Monuments 
at Cemetery Washed 


MEMORIALS OF DISTINCTION 
Giarrusso Granite Co., Inc. 


. Manufacturers of 
Granite & Marble Memorials 
Works 


Cor. INTERVALE & GILBERT STREETS 
QUINCY ADAMS, MASS. 
Tel. Granite 1346 


Branches 
BOSTON: 205-7 Cambridge Street 
Tel. Hay. 5270 


FOREST HILLS: 181 Walkhill Street 
Opp. Forest Hill Crematory Tel. Jam. 2630 


BOOKING BUREAU 


ALBER & WICKES 
Booking World Celebrities 


S.. Parkes Cadman, Will Durant, 
Burton Holmes, Count Luekner, 
Lowell Thomas, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, ef cetera. 


Also pepular priced novelty programs. 
441-2-3 Little Building, Boston 


Phone Hancoek 7377 


C 


W. Davidson 


Practical 
Furrier 


Formerly with Martin Bates & Sons 


Furs Relined, Repaired 
and Re-dyed 


Seal and Persian Made Over 
to Latest Fashions 


Chauffeur Fur Coats Repaired 
and Relined 


Raw Furs Bought 


Fur Garments Made to Order 


175 Tremont St., BOSTON 


—_—— 


OUR BUSINESS? 


THE PROTECTION OF INCOMES. 


AFTER HEALTH BECOMES 


IMPAIRED? 


We pay claims as they arise. 
which we stand ready to fulfill, and which cannot be can- 


celled or modified by the company after issuance. 


The Massachusetts Protective 
Companies 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


AGAINST WHAT? 


LOSS FROM SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT. 


We issue only contracts 


GIFTS FOR MEN 


Masonic Charms 
Rings, Pins 
and 


Buttons 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER 


Jeweler 
31 WEST STREET 
BOSTON 


Mail Orders Given Our Prompt 


Attention 


RESTAURANTS 


200 BOYLSTON STREET 
38 PARK SQUARE 
BOSTON 


ALso 
WELLESLEY SQUARE 
WELLESLEY 


Food of the highest quality 
80¢ per Quart 


~ 


H.J.SEILER CO. 


CATERERS since 1873 


513 TREMONT ST... BOSTON 


Seiler’s Tee Cream at the Fountain 


ees) Ce 


THE 
STORE 
OF SERVICH 


Damon's 


The Beacon Hill Stationers 


7 PEMBERTON SQ., BOSTON 


LOOSE LEAF RECORD BOOKS, LEDGERS 
and REGISTERS FOR LODGES 


A Complimentary Novelty 
“Masonic Oracle” 


New—Mysterious—Correct 
Answers any questions of interest to 
MASONS—FREE on request 
with our {filustrated 
and descriptive cata- 


loga of ings Ma 
sonic. 

SPECIAL 
HANDY PASS CASE 
A good case for little 
money. Sige, closed. 
3x4% inches. Tan or 
black Russian Calf. 
Fine to carry Lodge 
Cards, Identification, 
Auto License, etc. 

$1.50 post paid. 


Pub. & Masonic Sup. Co. 


u 


MACOY 


45 Jolin Street, New York 


———— 


